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So This Is 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is pictured above 
as a startling contrast to the 
usual photographs of broad 
avenues and beautiful homes. 
Needless to say, the automo- 
biles shown do not belong to 
the residents of these homes 

who are representative of 
27.1 per cent of Washington's 

population. 


To Cover the 
Real Market 
of Washington 


=~ USE = 


re from the casual eye by the imposing 
dome of the national Capitol and the beautiful homes of 
the better residential sections, thousands of families in 
Washington live in the typical circumstances illustrated 
above .. . Washington, as a market, can afford to face the 
facts! Per capita it offers the greatest sales possibilities of 
any city in the world yet this market cannot be measured 
by mere population figures. .. A geographically segregated 
group, comprised of only 65 per cent of the population, 
accounts for 80 cents out of every dollar spent in Wash- 
ington’s retail trade—and the circulation of The Wash- 
ington Post is concentrated upon this buying group .. . 
Look at Washington—instead of the Capitol dome—and 
at circulation character rather than meaningless figures. 


Che Washington Posi 


“The Capital’s Greatest NEWSpaper” 
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IN §/RED 


OR INBLACK? 


To scores of manufacturers, the entire transition from deficit 
to profit has been the enormous buying power of the Six Hundred 
Thousand homes, and over, where the New York Evening Journal 
is the greatest force in their daily lives. 


Not only is the Journal the key to over 600,000 homes .. . 
in addition, it guarantees a fair hearing for your sales arguments 
for the Journal is, and always has been, New York’s BEST READ 


evening paper. 
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A BREEZY COLUMN 
ABOUT BUSINESS 


--.and How the Trade Winds Blow 


Conducted by Tom Tell 


TUMBLING TABBY 


HIS kitten, standing so 

pertly on its broad, flat feet, 
is favored with a friendly wel- 
come everywhere. That’s why 
it boosts sales so tremendously 
when offered as a premium 
with a product at the point of 
purchase. Just a case of profiting from the 
child influence in the home. 


Individuality 


OME premiums suddenly lose their ef- 

fectiveness because too many try to 
cash in on a favorite. People become sur- 
feited and can no longer be interested. 
Not so with balloons. You can always get 
a balloon that is different—with a dis- 
tinctive, individual appeal all its own. 


Persuasive 


ITH free toy balloons as the induce- 
ment, sales are sure to show a big 
improvement. 


WILL BEER BORROW THE IDEA? 


etna of advertising beer, when it 
comes, and after the first enthusiasm 
has subsided, causes much discussion. It 
is of interest that toy balloons, printed 
with ads for famous foreign brews, have 
been exported in considerable volume. Of 
course, the soft drink people have known 
for a long time that this promotion idea 
is a bit of sales strategy that popularizes a 
drink and sells more bottles. 


Satisfaction 


HINGS about The Oak Rubber Com- 

pany, makers of balloons for sales pro- 
motion, that please people doing business 
with them: A wonderful array of items. 
Ability to produce something exclusive for 
you. Prompt service. Intelligent coopera- 
tion with you and your advertising agency. 


For Busy Executives 


lf you’re interested in knowing the pos- 
sibilities of toy balloon sales promotion, 
but are too busy to dictate a letter, tell 
your secretary to sign and send this cou- 
pon. 


The Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio 


Tell us about this idea of stimulating 
sales with your toy balloons. 
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| would have been higher. 
| higher is another question. 
| clerical group, the salesmen and the pro- 


BY WALTER MANN 


Who Buys the Cars 
These Days? 


Business executives make up but 3.5 per 
cent of the income heads of New York 
City’s families, but they bought 27.7 per 
cent of the new cars sold by New York 
finance companies in 1932 (first six 
months). They buy cars twenty-two times 
more frequently than 
the average manual 
worker. Moreover, 
one out of every 
four business execu- 
tives’ families pur- 
chased a new car 
during the first six 
months of 1932. 
(These and subse- 
quent figures do not 
include the  pur- 
chases of Fords, an 
important factor.) 

Professional men 
also stand very high 
among the new car 
buyers of today. 
They constitute 6.3 per cent of the: total 
group of income heads of New York fam- 
ilies and buy 17.3 per cent of the new 
cars sold. They buy cars eight times more 
frequently than the average manual worker. 
One out of every eleven of these families 
purchased a new car during the same 
period. 

Proprietors of businesses comprise 7.1 
per cent, but buy 13.8 per cent of the 
cars sold and buy them five times as often. 
One out of sixteen is the ratio of new 
car purchasers. Salesmen, making up 8.0 
per cent of the income heads (one out of 
every twenty-four—and they buy four times 
as frequently) buy 10.6 per cent of the 
cars sold, Clerical workers (14.7 per 
cent) buy but 9.0 per cent (one out of 
fifty-one—twice as frequently.) Summing 
it all up, the so-called mental occupation 
group, i.e., as the group, go to make up 
39.6 per cent of the income heads of New 
York City families and buy 78 per cent 
of the cars sold. 


Manual labor of one kind or another 
also presents a very interesting picture. 
Skilled workmen are 17.5 per cent of the 
total and buy almost exactly the same 
(17.6 per cent) of the cars sold. One 
out of thirty-three (better than the clerical 
but not so good as the other mental classes) 
purchased a new car during the first six 
months of 1932. Semi-skilled are 24.2 per 
cent and buy only 3.7 per cent. Unskilled 
laborer, 18.4 per cent of the total, buy 3.7 
per cent of the cars sold (one out of 205). 
Manual laborers make up 60.4 per cent of 
the income heads of New York families, 
and buy 22 per cent of the new cars sold. 

What these figures would be if they had 
included Fords would be hard to guess. 
Unquestionably the manual occupational 
group as a whole (and as individual groups) 

How much 
Certainly, the 


Pirie MacDonald 
Walter Mann 


prietors of small businesses would have 
taken a jump also, since Fords represen; 
such a large percentage of the cars sold to 
them. (Not so large as they used to, but 
still pretty large.) But this wouldn't, j; 
S. O. S.’s opinion, have changed the fina) 
conclusion materially, i.e., that the mental 
occupational group has it all over the 
manual, man for man, as depression ca 
buyers. Huh, you say, that was also true 
in good times! True enough. But you're 
not half as interested in the records of 
those good, old, good times just at the 
moment. What happened in bad times js 
a lot more to the point, even if March 
4th has come and gone! You'd like a fey 
more sales right now! At least I know 
I would. 

All of which is a preamble to a brief 
discussion of an “Analysis of New Car 
Purchasers by Occupational Groups,” te. 
cently prepared by the New York World. 
Telegram from the records of New York 
finance companies, An excellent work, free 
from the embellishments of so-called sales 
influence, which less and less (praise be!) 
grace the presentations of newspapers in 
general. Like advertisers, the hungrier they 
get, the more the newspapers begin to 
think of what the buyer wants to know 
rather than what they would like to tell 
him. Not that this applies particularly to 
the World-Telegram. Their report is a 
marvel of to-the-pointness and brevity. But 
newspaper promotion in general is under- 
going a great change at this time, and an 
intelligent one, I think. This compilation 
is an excellent example of what can be done 
along such fact-finding lines. 

Since 62.8 per cent of all sales are in- 
stalment sales (so says the National Asso- 
ciation of Finance Companies: (1 would 
have thought it to be much higher); 4 
search of certain branch office records of 
three of the largest finance companies—the 
Commercial Credit Corporation, the Com- 
mercial Investment Trust and General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corporation—has real im- 
portance for anyone interested in covering 
either the mental or the manual occupa: 
tion group as prospects. The study in 
cludes both city and suburban purchases 
(Manhattan and Queens). The tables are 
detailed enough to be enlightening, as art, 
doubtless, the facts that are held back 
for the salesman to use when calling of 
you. There is an occupational analysis 0! 
car sales by boroughs, by professions, bj 
finance companies, with totals in both qua 
tities and percentages. Then there 1s 4 
price analysis of sales in price classes 1 
the same manner. Finally, a conclusion 
summary that shows the World-Telegram 
(a surprise to me, I’m ashamed to Com 
fess) ie and away in the circulation lea¢ 
among the higher class papers with more 
than 400,000 circulation. Maybe that put 
chase of the World circulation, and the 
subsequent editing, weren't such bac 
moves after all! We'll get you a copy ® 


this survey if you want it. And you should | 


want it! Write direct to this column 0 
to Vaughan Weidell, care World-Telegra” 
New York City. 
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SALES DIVISION 13 PROVES A POINT 


Sales Division 13, as defined in ‘SA Manual 
for Sales Control of the Chicago Market 
and Other Market Areas,” provides an 
ideal illustration of the Manual’s ability to 
give constant, valuable aid to sales execu- 
tives. Division 13, a self-contained market 
as large as Springfield, Illinois, contains 
19,605 families with an annual income of 
$75,175,386, of which $40,544,000 is 
spent in the Division’s retail stores. 


A goodly portion of that $40,544,000 is 
spent in the drug stores of Division 13— 
but the drug advertiser who depends on 
chains alone for his Chicago sales isn’t get- 
ting any part of it! For among the scores 
of facts in the Manual about Division 13 
is the important disclosure that it contains 
no chain drug stores. 


Thus forcefully can the immense value of 


*‘A Manual for Sales Control of the 
Chicago Market and Other Market Areas”’ 
be demonstrated. Guided by its vast store 
of vital data, a sales executive can deter- 
mine where special pressure must be ex- 
erted upon independent outlets to make a 
division profitable, where chain store cov- 
erage reduces the need for independent 
pressure. He can check actual against 
potential sales in each of 54 Sales Divisions, 
guided by income and retail dollar volume 
data, and efficiently and economically bal- 
ance sales effort against sales resistance. 


A phone call or letter to the nearest Boone office or this 
newspaper will bring The Boone Man and the Manual in 
prompt response to any responsible request for information. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR 


of circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field. 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


The Pa 


Odd vs. Even Prices in Direct Mail 


N your January 15 issue Mr. Oswald Knauth, of R. H. Macy & 

Company, discusses the relative advertising value of 98 cents and 

$1.05 prices. It may interest not only Mr. Knauth, but thousands 
of your readers, to learn of my experiences in years past. 

I have had no opportunity to test these prices in a retail store, 
but an extensive direct mail experience has taught me that the 
copy is far more important than price. If your ad is good, the 
merchandise will sell regardless of price. 

Several times in the past I have had occasion to offer dollar 
items by mail. I found in all cases that adding 10 cents to the 
price for the purpose of covering postage and handling did not 
affect the sales in the slightest, and the extra dime meant a very 
substantial profit on a large scale. 

On the other hand, sales fell off very badly when we cut the 
price to 98 cents. Of course this may have been due in part to 
the fact that the customer was required to send his order by mail 
and could not send 98 cents as easily as $1.00 or $1.10. So 
many people do not care to make a money order out for a small 
amount, but prefer to send cash. Numerous medicines have been 
sold during the past few years at a price of $1.10, whereas the 
old price standard was $1.00. Evidently the manufacturers found 
no difficulty in getting the extra 10 cents. 

I shall be glad to learn if any other readers have had similar 
experience, or perhaps had experiences contrary to mine. 


E. G. BaGGER, Sales Manager, 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


(Mr. Bagger’s experience will interest all mail sellers. Have 
other subscribers had the same—or opposite—experience ?—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Credit, Los Angeles; Debit, Seattle 


I NOTE in the January 15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, in your 
department ‘Sales Letters,” you quote an item which I sent 
to you regarding a series of collection stickers used by the Will 
A. Kistler Company, of Los Angeles. 

The printer took liberties with the copy and moved the Kistler 
Company from Los Angeles to Seattle. No harm done, 
but I thought I would tell you of the slip. 


R. C. WALTER, Vice-President, 
Ad-Staff Advertising Agency, Lid., 
Los Angeles, California. 


(... Here's once I am afraid we can't blame the printer! 
I don’t know how it happened. Just one of those things. . . . In 
the words of the Bell belle, ‘Excuse it, please!’ ’’ says Mr. Droke 
for—TuHE Epirors.) 


The Ninth Inning and Cobb at Bat 


I THOUGHT you SALES MANAGEMENT-ites were enough base- 
ball-conscious to understand the difference between failing to get 
a hit and striking out. I refer, of course, to your Ty Cobb fea- 
ture page in which, in the last paragraph, you speak of his 24 
strike-outs. Earlier in the article you say he went to bat twenty- 
four consecutive times without a single base hit, and, of course, 
there is a wide difference between the two statements . . . any 
dyed-in-the-wool baseball fan will be glad to explain the fine 
points to you any time. ‘ 
CHICAGO FAN. 


(Right, of course, Mr. Fan! You, too, we see, are a careful 
reader of SALES MANAGEMENT! Which is our balm for the 
wound of your criticism.—THE Eprrors.) 


Station SM as Heard in Spokane 


OUR “Designing to Sell’ articles are just right for my wave 
length. Hope to see a lot more of them. 
Victor KNIGHT, 
The Spokane Review-Chronicle, 
Spokane, Washington. 


Sorry, Aerocar; Sorry, Mr. Lewis! 


E must insist that a correction be made (in your article 

“Science Versus Guesswork in 1933 Sales Quotas’—SM. Jan, 
15), as Mr. Lewis is not president, but a vice-president of this 
company, located in Philadelphia. 

We aren't jealous of titles—but we do object to the use of 
title of “President, Aerocar Company of Detroit,” as a tail wag. 
ging some other dog, as it is not an incidental or part-time job. 

W. J. PArrisH, President, 
Aerocar Company of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

(Our sincerest apologies to both Mr. Lewis and Mr. Parrish, 
The ‘‘Vice-” was dropped somewhere en route to publication with. 
out detection on the part of—TuHeE Epirors.) 


Ding Dong from a Bell Ringer 


\E are anxious to get enough reprints of the article appear. 
ing in your issue of November 15 entitled “Why Fifth Ave. 

nue Strategy Won't Sell the Far West’’ to be able to send one 
to each of our more than three hundred members. . . . In 
our opinion this is one of the finest pieces of sales analysis of 
the Pacific Coast that has come to our attention, and we are 
anxious that our publishers also have this before them. 

E. R. ALLAN, 

California Newspaper Publishers Association, Inc., 

Los Angeles, California. 


Rival for the Well-known Hot Cakes 


WE recently purchased from you a supply of special sales letters 
and reprints. We sent these to our salesmen and a few of 
our better dealers, and the response has been so good that we plan 
to include all of our active dealers on this mailing list. 

Please send us as soon as possible 25 each of the following 
reprints: 

“Why I Lost That Order”’ 

“There’s Money in Doorbells”’ 

“The Greatest Sport in the World” 

“You're the Doctor’ 

“Is Saturday Really an ‘Off’ Day?—Or Do Salesmen 
Only Think So?” 

“The Golden Hour of Selling” 

“We Need More Second and Third-Wind Men” 

“The Snare of Competitive Prices” 

“Set Your Own Goal” 

“Diamonds in your Own Back Yard” 

We shall also appreciate your sending us a list of the other 
reprints you have available, as we are sure that we will want to 
continue these weekly mailings after the first ten have gone out. 

J. E. Graves, Jr., Treasurer, 
American Coolair Corporation, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


There’s One in Every Mail 


[= will be greatly appreciated if you will give us permission to 
reproduce the following articles: 
“Faint Heart Ne’er Won Fair Order,” 
by Bruce Crowell, December 1, 1932. 
“Make Your Own ‘Luck’,” 
by Bruce Crowell, December 15, 1932. 
Our thought in reproducing these articles is to give them to 
our salesmen. 
C. P. MyLop, Air Conditioning Department, 
General Electric Company, 
New York City. 


Mark Up of a Mark Down 


[XN a recent issue you described a radio set manufactured by our 
concern and designed by Van Doren and Rideout. You have 
a list price of $25.00, whereas this radio set lists at $34.50. We 
are wondering if it is too much to ask you to advise your readers 
of the correct list price of $34.50. 

J. P. LIEBERMAN, 

Air-King Products Company, Inc.. 

Brooklyn, New York. 
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All Quiet on the Postage Front 


Here's the latest from the front on the 
return of two-cent postage: Representative 
Louis Ludlow, of Indiana, who introduced 
a bill in the House last December to re- 
duce first-class postage, mow assures me 
that he will reintroduce his bill at the ex- 
tra session. It is generally assumed that 
this extra session will meet in April, and 
Representative Ludlow declares that he ex- 
pects prompt and favorable action at that 
time. He adds that 
the Post Office Com- 
mittee of the House 
of Representatives is 
solidly in favor of 
the legislation. 

As we have pre- 
viously pointed out, 
two factors contrib- 
uted to delay action 
in the present ses- 
sion: (1) a crowd- 
ed calendar and (2) 
a desire on the part 
of leaders to make 
the postal reduction 
a purely Democratic 
measure. 

I shall doubtless 
see Mr. Ludlow within the next thirty 
days, and will keep you advised of devel 
ypments, 


Maxwell Droke 


Compelling Brevity 

I got quite a chuckle out of an incident 
which one of my friendly correspondents 
relates: 

“The other day I happened in the office 
of my friend, Uncle Ben, of the Ben Tom 
Supply Company. . . . Uncle Ben is about 
76 years young, and looks after the collec- 
tions, while the other boys get the orders. 

“Uncle Ben was busy dictating some col- 
lection letters, and I heard this one: 
"Dear Bill: 

“"You owe us $4.00. 
pay it? 


Why don’t you 


“Yours truly, 
“Uncle Ben.’ 

“Considering that most collection letters 
apologize in the beginning and at the end, 
and mention the subject deprecatingly in 
the middle, this example struck me as de- 
cidedly to the point. Uncle Ben told me 
it got the money. It might not be a bad 
idea if some of the rest of us would try 
the plan.” 


To which I add a hearty ‘““Amen!"’ There 
is material here for a sizeable sermon on 
the subject of collections. Probably no 
branch of correspondence is more neglected. 
In these troubled days, collecting money 
without offense is a fine art. The collec- 
tion letter deserves all of the care and con- 
sideration we can bestow upon it. 

“Uncle Ben's” letter is a splendid ex- 
ample of sound collection psychology. In 
the first place, its brevity is so unusual as 
to command attention. It states the case, 
and puts it squarely up to the customer to 
pay, or give a satisfactory explanation of 
his delay. A full-page letter, under the 


BY 


MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
| criticise sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope for 


reply. 


circumstances, could have accomplished no 
more—and probably a good deal less. 
Perhaps I have mentioned before my 
“wordless” collection letter which produced 
eminently satisfactory results, To a certain 
bill which seemed a likely candidate for 
the Home of Aged and Indigent Accounts, 
I attached this note: 
Dear George: 
? 


Really yours, 


It brought the money! And now, let's 
have your best collection letter. 


In Spring a Gardener’s Fancy 


Among the newspaper promotion men of 
the country who are doing a constructive 
job, Vic Knight, of the Spokane Review- 
Chronicle is a bright and shining light. It 
is always a downright pleasure to read 
his refreshing letters. If he has ever writ- 
ten a conventional communication, I have 
yet to see it. To a recent letter, soliciting 
business for the classified section, Vic at- 
tached a package of radish seeds. His ex- 
planation is ingenious: 

“A sentence on the back of this package 
of seeds says, ‘Sow as early as ground can 
be worked’—that’s right now, This is a 
very good time to advertise the kind of 
homes that appeal to gardeners. cr 

And needless to say, he adds that the 
Review-Chronicle is a very good place to 
put such an announcement! 


Much Ado About Nothing 


I quote this letter, not because it is un- 
usual, but rather because it is so typical of 
dozens that come to my desk month after 
month: 

“You and we can never hope to get any- 
where fighting the same kind of battle as 
does the cheap fellow. 

“To help you to be different, we have 
just developed a new line of .......... 
eee line. This line has 
many astonishing features. . . . The 
re see Pe line is popularly priced. With 
it you can give your customers all that 
they require in comfort, fit and style. Amaz- 
ing progress has accompanied the develop- 
OURS Ge GED ccc ccceces line within the 
last year. . 

“To stay in business we must make a 
profit, of course, but we recognize that in 
making a profit we must do it through 
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your cash register, which means that y 
must share.” 

Overlooking the point that the lette; ; 
confusing in its sudden transitions 
thought, the principal indictment is that ;; 
contributes nothing of a constructive nature 
Aside from the fact that the company 
bringing out a new line, there isn’t a scrap 
of information here for the interested read. 
er. Nothing to satisfy his natural curiosi, 
as to the merchandise. Why not enumerate 
a few of the “many astonishing features”) 
Why not amplify the statement thy 
“Amazing progress has accompanied the de 
velopment of this line’? Why not explain 
how the merchant is to share in the ely 
sive prosperity referred to in the final para. 
graph? And—if these ideas are not de 
veloped—why mail the letter at all? 

The distressing situation here is that the 
correspondent undoubtedly does have , 
story to tell—a very logical and definite 
reason for writing. But he has hidden 
light under a bushel of adjectives. 


Subtle Flattery as a Sales Tool 


I am very much interested in a plan 
which the Diamond Metal Weather Strip 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio, is following 
to gain and hold the good will of local 
architects. Newspapers are carefully 
searched for items relating to members of 
the profession. When an architect makes 
a speech, performs a Civic service or is 
awarded an important commission, a letter 
of congratulation is immediately forwarded 
to him, signed by an executive of the com- 
pany. These are not in any sense “stock 
letters. Each is personally dictated, and 
an admirable example of restraint. Writ 
ing such letters is no simple trick. There 
is always the temptation to make them to 
effusive. The example quoted below « 
typical. I like it a lot, ause there is 
no attempt at “fancy writing.” 

“Dear Mr. Oman: 

“I want to congratulate you and you 
associates on winning the prize awarded 
by the Battelle Memorial Institute, de 
scribed in the newspaper last week. 

“Having met you personally, I was 
doubly interested in this good news. | 
feel that such an award is a step forward 
in introducing high-grade building mate 
rials to home owners through the archi 
tect. 

“Yours truly,”’ 


. * * 


A correspondent raises the question o 
whether to use “I” or “we” in compan) 
communications. “The invariable use 0 
‘we’ or ‘the writer’ strikes me as a rather 
stilted procedure,” he says. I agree. 

As nearly as we can lay down a rule, 
I would define it in this way. In mat 
ters of policy, always use “we,” but for 
individual expressions, employ “I” wher 
ever it seems to lend a personal touch 
Example: “We assure you that this 
order will receive our best attention, 
but “I am sure you will be pleasantly 
surprised at the way your trade ‘take* 
to this new product.” 
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Radio Merchant 


ELECTRICAL HOME EQUIPMENT—MUSICAL PRODUCTS—TELEVISION 


(Formerly The Talking Machine World, Established 1905) 


Complete coverage of the purchasing power of the 
radio industry at a lower cost than any trade paper 
published. 


One of the only two radio trade publications belong- 
ing to any circulation audit organization. 


Member of Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc (CCA). 
Audited circulation figures for six months ending 
December 31st, 1932: Radio dealers selected for their 
financial and commercial responsibility, 10,520; 
wholesalers of radio and allied products, 1,445; spe- 
cially selected list of leading radio service men, 1,108; 
manufacturers of radio and allied products, 613. 
Total edition, 14,075. 


If you are desirous of reaching this important field 
as a sales outlet for radio, electrical home equipment 
or musical products, send today for a copy of the 
February issue of RADIO MERCHANT. The ad- 
vertising volume in this issue is 30% greater than 
January and 60% greater than December. 


PUBLICATION OFFICES: 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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In 1932 Good Housekeeping 


was FIRST among women’s magazines in the 


total number of advertising pages in each of 


the eight major classifications: 


FOOD ® WEARING 
PRODUCTS APPAREL 
BUILDING DRUG & 
MATERIAL , TOILET GOODS 

7 FURNITURE & AUTO- 
| FURNISHINGS ») MOTIVE 
HOUSEHOLD GENERAL 


EQUIPMENT 


This achievement represents the composite judg- 
ment of America’s foremost advertisers... they 
know by sales Good Housekeeping’s excep- 
tional power to move merchandise of every 
kind that interests modern women. Use Good 


Housekeeping to move YOUR merchandise. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


/ 


Everywoman s Magazine | 


; 


of 
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Significant T'rends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending March 1, 1933: 


e @ @ The immediate effect of banking holidays is 
to increase uncertainty and to retard purchasing. The 
current financial difficulties are a part of the final “mop- 
ping up” which we predicted for the first half of the 


year. 


e e e Against this we have better facts about busi- 
ness—such as electric power consumption within 4.9 per 
cent of last year, greater than seasonal expansion in car 
loadings and last week’s bank debits within 7 per cent of 
last year, even though no debits were reported from Mich- 
igan. Repeal legislation is in the class of hope rather 
than fact, but it is encouraging to millions. 


e @ @ An index number compiled by Moody's, con- 
sisting of car loadings, power production and steel ingot 
output stood at 57.1 on February 25, compared with 56.4 
the previous week, 55.8 a month ago, 63.2 a year ago 
and 80.5. in °31. 


e @e @ No one knows what will be the permanent 
cflect of the ‘new deal” in Washington, but temporarily 
at least there is likely to be an improvement in public 
psychology, and this, superimposed on the normal spring 
revival of business, should make March a relatively good 
business month. Confidence is absolutely necessary to a 
trade revival, 


e @ e The recent increase in currency in circulation 
to a new high figure does not mean that all of the 149 
million was withdrawn by the public for hoarding, as 
weekly bank statements reveal that banks have been re- 
building their vault cash in readiness for emergencies. 


e @ @ Between January 4 and February 21 there was 
an increase of 319 million dollars in the demand for 
currency which accompanied banking disturbances, and a 
decrease of 64 millions in the country’s stock of monetary 
gold. These demands were met in part by Federal Reserve 
member banks by the use of their balances at the reserve 
banks, which declined by 243 millions during the period, 
but continues considerably above legal requirements. 


@ @ e Failures ever since the first of the year have 
been less than expected. The index of Bradstreet’s 
Weekly is at 110.8 per cent of the 1928-30 average, and 
compares with 135.7 a year ago. 


The Irving Fisher All-Commodity Index 
of wholesale prices stood at 55.1 on Feb- 
ruary 27—a fractional drop in_ the 
fortnight. 


Prices 


® @ e@ The government index of wholesale prices for 
the month of January shows a decrease of 214 per cent 
from December, and a decline of 9 per cent from last 
January. This continues the rapid declining tendency be- 
ginning last September, one of the sharpest declines which 
has occurred in a like period during the depression. Con- 
tributing mainly to the recent renewal of pressure of the 
commodity and raw material markets was the (as it appears 
from hindsight) unsound attempt to boost prices and over- 
stimulate various lines of trade activity last July. This had 
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the effect of releasing orders on sheer hopes and boom psy- 
chology, and as these commitments in goods now find con- 
sumer resistance, there is a reversal of buying activity all 
along the line. 


e e e Right now, however, the same commodities 
which led the rise last summer are showing signs of 
strength—particularly sugar, coffee and hogs. Silver, an- 
other good performer last summer, sold last week at a new 
high for 1933. 


e@ e e The stricter enforcement of the proration laws 
in Oklahoma and Texas is damming up a large amount of 
illegally produced oil, and the impression in the industry 
is that an increase in the price of crude oil may be made 
soon. 


An expert of the Interna- 
tional Economic Research As- 
sociation has figured out that 
in every important agricul- 
tural country the steady decline in the use of fertilizers in 
the past three years is resulting in the soil being in the 
weakest condition since the World War—and that this will 
solve the problem of overproduction on the farm. 


Production 


@ @ e The January output of motor vehicles exceeded 
the 123,000 units turned out in the corresponding month 
of last year, and indications are that the February total 
will approximate last year’s production. The new Ford 
large eight is offsetting production declines in other plants. 
The practice in normal times is to rush production in Feb- 
ruary and March in anticipation of the spring demand, but 
this year manufacturers will take the chance of a shortage 
rather than to subject their dealers to excess stocks of 
unsold vehicles. 


@ @ e Production of electric power in February 
showed a slight improvement over January. For the year 
1932 the output declined 10.4 per cent, but revenue de- 
clined only 7.3 per cent. 


@ @ e A demand for higher grade shoes has resulted 
in stepping up of production in New England plants, and 
the outlook is good for the next three months. 


e@ e@ e According to Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
there was an increase of 39.6 per cent in building permits 
in January over December. The dollar decline from last 
January was 17.1 per cent. Projects of the United States 
Government in January were $9,000,000 greater than last 
year. 


@ @ e@ Construction contracts awarded during the 
period from February 1 to February 15 in the thirty- 
seven states east of the Rockies total $32,000,000, accord- 
ing to F. W. Dodge Corporation. Last year the total was 
$46,000,000. 


@ @ e Despite the effects of labor disturbances in body 
plants, the employment index of Detroit plants jumped to 
45.5 on February 15, from 28.8 two weeks previous. 


Department store sales in 
the metropolitan area of 
New York declined 22.2 
per cent in the first half of 
February, as compared with last year. This is a slightly 
better showing than for the month of January. 


Distribution 


@ @ e Bank debits for the weeks ending January 11 
and 18 were respectively 11 per cent and 29 per cent be- 
low the total for the corresponding weeks of last year. 


©@ @ @ Complete returns on new passenger car sales 
in fifteen states for January show 22,047 units, according 
to R. L, Polk & Co. This was only 3.2 per cent below the 
number sold in the same states in February, 1932, and 106 
per cent better than December. 


© @ e@ Chevrolet sales in the first ten days of February 
gained 9 per cent over last year, and retail deliveries of 
Plymouth in the week ending February 4 were 181 per 
cent of the same week last year. 


@ @ @ The cold spell helped the showing of loadings 
of revenue freight during the middle of last month. Coal 
shipments for the week ending February 11 increased 
35,973 cars over the 1932 week. Coke shipments also 
were greater than last year. In the February 18 statement, 
which showed a continuation of the previous week’s gain, 
there was an encouraging upturn in miscellaneous and l.c.l. 
freight. Total loadings of all types of freight for the 
first six weeks of the year were 14.9 per cent under last year. 


e@ @ e Life insurance sales in January were 35 per 
cent under last year’s figure. One by one, all the “depres- 
sion proof” industries have fallen into the slough. 


@ @ e@ The first of the two cigarette price cuts knocked 
the props from under the “roll-your-own” type of cigar- 
ettes. January production of the latter tobaccos declined 
9.2 per cent from last year, while the drop in ready-made 
cigarettes was only 3.8 per cent. 


@ @ @ Even though Packard eliminated its light cars 
from the 1933 line the actual deliveries to consumers in 
February exceeded the February, 1932, totals. 


Every business man should be 
interested in Philip Wrigley’s 
plan to restore purchasing 

wer. We hope that other 
manufacturers will find it possible to follow his example, 
for his reasoning is sound. “If we pay simply enough for 
our workers to live on, we cannot halt the downward 
trend in general business conditions. They are the great 
consumers of products, and must have more than enough 
to cover the bare necessities of life if improvement is to 
be felt in a host of lines.” 


Generalship 


@ @ @ We applaud the president of the Thermoid 
Company, who uses his annual statement to stockholders 
for urging them to insist, by letters and personal appeals, 
upon reduction of government expenses, not only at Wash- 
ington, but in their own states and local subdivisions. 
Many foolish laws have been passed because no concerted 
attempt is made to defeat those laws—and there would be 
less government extravagance if legislators knew how their 
constituents felt. The subject matter of letters to employes 
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or to stockholders need not be confined to immediate af). 
of the company. 


@ @ @ The experiment made by railroad lines runnis 
between New York and the Middle West in meeting by 
competition looks as though it might be successful. (Qp, 
thousand three hundred people took advantage a week apo 
last Sunday of the New York Central’s $12.50 return trip 
to Chicago. 


@ @ @ Farmers in Illinois and in Iowa are Preparing 
through their legislators, an ingenious form of farm ¢. 
lief, which calls for mixing 10 per cent of grain alcohol 
in gasoline, and for taxing motor fuel not adulterated 
with alcohol. The benefits claimed are a new market fo, 
the farm, which would require 680,000,000 bushels of 
corn, or 750,000,000 bushels of wheat, and a superior mo. 
tor fuel with a high anti-knock rating. 


@ @ @ More than 55,000 employees of the U. S. Stee! 
Corporation are registered stockholders, and they own 
more than one-eighth of the present outstanding issue of 
8,703,252 shares of common stock. 


That the public will spend money 


for what it wants is shown by the 
experience of the Einson-Freeman 
Company, Long Island City, pio. 
neers in promoting moderate-priced jigsaw puzzles. The 
are turning out millions every week for advertising premi. 
um and newsstand distribution, and have added several 
hundred workers to their payroll. 


Potpourri 


@ @ @ Another “comeback” industry is the harness 
trade. Increased use of horses on farms has resulted in an 
upturn in the business of harness and wagon makers. 


@ @ e@ The interdependence of industry is illustrated 
in a news story in this issue which analyzes the increased 
employment which resulted from three beer advertisements 
in the current Vanity Fair. 


@ @ @ Steel magazine estimates that the Ford loss in 
1932 was about 80 million dollars and that in the six years 
since Model T was dropped he has had to dig into his 
pockets for a total of 122 million. 


e@ @ e A toilet goods maker who advertises word: 
building contests on his radio programs is being sued for 
damages by a listener. The plaintiff claims to have seat 
in ten lists which were better than those of the prize win: 
ners, and he asks as damages $2.50 for tooth paste to 
get the cartons, 280 hours’ time at 60 cents an hour, and 
$500 as just plain damages to his mental equilibrium. 


@ @ e This magazine in its forthcoming “Survey o 
Spending Power” estimates the country’s 1932 total spend: 
able net income at roughly 43 billion dollars, or a decline 
of approximately 53 per cent from the 1929 figure. Tht 
National Industrial Conference Board, in its ‘provisional’ 
estimate, sets the 1932 figure at approximately 40 billions 


@ @ @ The Standard Oil group of companies wil 
distribute 32.7 million dollars to stockholders during th¢ 
first quarter, as against 46.8 millions last year. This 
quarter's dividends will be the smallest paid out since the 
third quarter of 1923. 
plenty ‘ho to the owner of common stock in the averag¢ 


The total will, however, look} 


corporation. 


It wasn’t accidental that Allen-Ingraham men carried off 
first, second and third honors in the nation-wide competi- 


tion held by Westinghouse last year. The 250 men who 
comprise this wide-awake organization have discovered that 
with a program of planned selling, coupled with plain old- 
fashioned hard work, you just can’t fail to pull in orders. 


How Allen-Ingraham Develop 
Champion Quota-Busters 


a HE highest type of specialty 
selling organization inthe coun- 
cry.” . . . That is what R. C. 
Hill, sales manager of Allen- 
Ingraham, Inc., retail distributors of 
Westinghouse refrigerators and appli- 
ances in Metropolitan New York, says 
of his force of 250 men and he has 
proof for his statement in the records 
they have made. In every contest 
which Westinghouse has staged for its 
refrigerator dealers all over the world 
during the past two years—Allen-In- 
graham was started in January, 1931 
—the highest place in each has been 
won by this New York outfit. In the 
recent Quota Busters contest they took 
not only first, but second and third 
places as well, with records of 370.1, 
284.9 and 284.6 per cent of quota. 

Their own company records are set 
up only to be broken. Sales in Janu- 
ary, 1932, were 95 per cent greater 
than those of January, 1931, and those 
of January, 1933, were 50 per cent 
ahead of 1932. Oh, yes, they've heard 
about the depression, too. 

There are no miracles or tricks be- 
hind these performances. They are the 
result of a policy of hard work, com- 
plete cooperation from the head of the 
itm down to the newest salesman, 
square dealing and constant supervi- 
sion. 

The Allen-Ingraham territory of 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens and the 
Bronx is divided into nine districts, 
or zones, with a sales director in charge 
of each. These zones, in turn, are bro- 
ken up into sections, each section be- 
ing the protected territory of an indi- 
vidual salesman. 

The sales directors are the key men 
of the organization, for it is they who 
are in constant personal touch with the 
men in the field. Every morning be- 


fore the crews start out 
there is a short meeting in 
the zone offices, and in the 
afternoon the sales direc- 
tors are available for con- 
ferences or field work with 
their men. They know 
their men’s territory as well 
as the salesmen do them- 
selves an are prepared to 
give advice on any trouble 
that may arise and to offer 
concrete suggestions for 
better development. 

No salesman is allowed 
to resign or can be dis- 
charged without first hav- 
ing an interview with his 
sales director. Many a 
good man has been re- 
tained by this system, for 
the talk often brings out 
some small grievance or 
misconception which can 
be easily iron out. 

The sales directors are 
also the liaison officers be- 
tween the zones and the 
head office. On Monday 
they meet as a group with 
Mr. Hill to discuss current 
problems and each has a 
personal conference with 
him, as well, some time 
during the week. They re- 
port the results of these 
conferences to their zones 
and make sure that all 
plans are carried out. 

Once a week there is a 
meeting of all the men in 
a zone at which a demon- 
stration sale is made. Two 
salesmen, acting as “‘buy- 
er” and ‘salesman,’ must 
cover all the points and 
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Based on an interview by 


Dorothy Guernsey 
with 


R.C. HILL 


Sales Manager, Allen-Ingraham, Inc., 
New York City 


objections brought up by prospects 
during the week. Their handling of 
the situation is discussed and criticized 
by their audience and a report of the 
meeting is sent to Sales Manager Hill 
who goes over it to make sure that all 
problems have been answered correct- 
ly. A monthly meeting of the entire 
sales force, at which Mr. Hill presides, 
is also held. 

Salesmen for Allen-Ingraham are 
recruited from various sources. Some 
have joined the organization as the 
result of want ads; some have been 
attracted by the name ‘“Westinghouse”’ ; 
others have come in because of friends 
in the organization. The necessity of 
furnishing a bond, the fee for which 
is paid by the company, tends to keep 
out undesirable applicants. 

Each new man is put through a 
four-day sales school conducted by the 
personnel department where, above all 
else, he is taught refrigeration. Then 
he is sent to the zone office from which 
he is to work and the sales director 
checks his knowledge of the rules and 
regulations of the company, makes sure 
that he has all the sales tools provided 
and spends the first day with him in 
his territory. 


Teaching the Salesman 


“Take the new man into his terri- 
tory and tell him all you know about 
‘pushing doorbells’,”” is one of the in- 
structions in the “duties of a Sales 
Director.” ‘Carefully instruct him 
upon his approach, stressing this fea- 
tue as an all-important and potent 
factor in culminating a sale. Listen 
to his presentation, ever alert to criti- 
cize for mutual interests. 

“Emphasize the advantageous fea- 
tures of the survey sheet. Make two or 
three surveys during this first day 
training period. Endeavor to induce 
as many prospects as possible to come 
to the showroom on his first day’s 
work. Also make as many appoint- 
ments as possible for ‘call-backs.” And 
last, ‘break a sale’ for him the first 
day, if you must do your ‘darndest’ 
to do so. Teach him how to see 
through a barrier of false resistance; 
how to dominate the situation with the 
‘you’ attitude; how to apply the cor- 
rect psychological pressure in making a 
‘prospect’ a ‘buyer.’ Point out the im- 
portance in each individual instance. 
Teach him how to classify his pros- 
pects, the good, the ‘yes’ and ‘no’ type 
and the ‘dead’ ones. Explain the pro- 
cedure on each type.” 

Because they know that “you can’t 
make a sale until you are exposed to 
it,” Allen-Ingraham insist on thirty 
contacts a day. A daily work sheet 


must be filled out by the salesman list- 


ing the name, address and report of 
his interview for each of these calls 
and turned in to his director. By 
carefully going over it with him, the 
sales director knows exactly what each 
man is doing each day and can point 
out any weaknesses and check any 
faults before they develop into bad 
habits. 


Pride in Group Success 


From these salesmen’s work sheets 
the director makes up a daily report 
for his zone, giving not only sales 
and quota standing but the number 
of first calls and interviews, surveys 
and investigations (necessary before in- 
stallation), call-backs, prospect cards 
turned in and night calls of each man. 
So many “points” are given for each 
of these activities under the A-I sys- 
tem. 

The sales director also prepares a 
daily report which includes total sales 
in his zone, both by field men and 
dealers, quota data and “points” 
reached. By means of these reports 
a detailed picture is painted each day 
of the work of the entire sales force. 

Allen-Ingraham men are compen- 
sated on a straight commission and 
bonus basis, with payment of commis- 
sions on Saturday for all orders ac- 
cepted by the company up to the pre- 
vious Wednesday. A monthly bonus 
fund, accumulated by setting aside a 
certain percentage of the net billing on 
every box, is distributed three ways: 
as prizes, either of money or merchan- 
dise, for seasonal contests and cam- 
paigns; as rewards to the men making 


the best individual records for the 
month; and as zone bonuses. After 
the contest prizes and _ individual 


awards have been paid, each zone re- 
ceives a share of the residue of the 
fund, allotted in accordance with zone 
performance. The zones, in turn, di- 
vide their portion among the sales di- 
rector, showroom personnel and field 
men according to individual perform- 
ance. 

To stimulate pride in group success 
there is the “Allen-Ingraham Award 
for Sales Achievement.” This large 
black plaque, with silver bars for each 
month in the year, goes to the zone 
making the highest percentage of 
quota each month. On the silver bars 
are engraved the names of the men in 
the winning zones. At the end of the 
year, the zone with the highest score 
keeps the plaque permanently. 

The keen sense of rivalry which ex- 
ists between the different zones fre- 
quently breaks out into private con- 
tests. At one of the monthly meetings 
a chesty sales director is apt to boast 
that his zone will beat all others in its 
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quota class during the followin 
month. Such boasting is never allowe: 
to go unchallenged and usually he hs 
several other directors willing to }, 
him and his men a dinner that the 
won't. Then there are contests o¢; 
sionally in which the various zon¢ 
are combined into teams and pitte 
against each other. 

At a banquet which wound up on; 
of these team contests the winners s 
at a perfectly appointed table lade 
with food. The losers were at plain 
pine boards with only a fork and , 
few ferlorn bottles of ketchup befor 
them. After the winners had had 
their fill—not, however, without plenty 
of comment from the pine tables—th 
losers were served their share of the 
banquet—baked beans and _ brown 
bread. 

A monthly house organ, The Was) 
goes to every member of the organiz. 
tion. This name, by the way, cam 
out of a contest among the men and 
stands for “Westinghouse Aggressiv: 
Sales Promotion.” It has the added 
significance in that every man is con- 
sidered a “wasp,” out to make ; 
“sting” or a bull’s-eye hit. 


Not a “Soft Berth” 


When a man joins Allen-Ingraham 
he is given a sales kit, upon which 
he is required to make a $5 deposit 
containing the Westinghouse manu 
and sales promotion literature. He 
must learn the outline of the standard 
presentation but he may fill it in with 
his own words. A ten-page, single 
spaced mimeographed list of instruc 
tions fully explains his duties, rates o! 
commission and everything else he 
needs to know about his job. In thi 
list is a plan for his day, which reads 
like this: 


7:00-7:30 a. m.—Rising. 

7:30-8:00 a. m.—Breakfast. 

"8:30-8:45 a.m.—Office meeting wit) 
sales director and organization. 

"8:45-9:00 a. m.—Out of the office int 
the field for section cultivation. 

9:00-1:00 p. m.—Making at least thitt 
new calls, striving to obtain night appois! 
ments to get into the refrigeration problem 
and sell the family on Westinghouse. 

1:00-3:00 p. m.—Lunch; return to offic 
to complete clerical work and go over pros 
pect calls and registrations. Telephon 
work for call-backs or ‘save a day’ night 
calls. 

3:00-7:00 p. m.—Miscellaneous, res! 
recreation and dinner. Possibly shavint 
and shower to get that fresh appearance. | 

“7:30-9:00 p.m.—Two to four nigh 
calls on good prospects developed durint — 
the morning cultivation work. Here at thi 
time is where real selling comes into plaj 
An order should be asked for and evel 7 
effort made ‘to save the day’ with th | 
order.” 1 


(Continued on page 234) 
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HOW ALLEN-INGRAHAM,INC., ANALYZE THE REASONS FOR 
SUCCESS AND FAILURE FOR THEIR SALESMEN 
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Curtains Dyed This 
New Way Hold Colors 
After 25 Washings 


RIT chemists have patented an 
amazing trating ingredient now 
used in new powder wafer RIT 
dye. This causes dye to saturate 
every thread completely through. 
Such thorough penetration of fabric 
makes streaking and uneven d _ 


this. “deep” dyeing was proved to 


(Left) Im the newspaper tests, 

this advertisement directed at the 

housewife’s faded-curtain problem 

pulled ten replies to every one 

pulled by the copy at the right. 

Note the simple strength of the 
headline. 


SILK STOCKINGS 


| 12 pairs 307 


Now you can dye odd stockings— 
from broken pairs caused by runs or 
snags—and be sure to get a perfect 
match. : 

First remove all trace of old color 
with White RIT. Then use either 
Golden Brown RIT or Dark Brown 
RIT te get any of the lovely brown, 
shades so fashionable today — toast 
brown, wood brown, taupe, etc. 


This advertisement was 


The sensational new RIT is now in powder 


or sediment, 
package of Frenc 


Rit, 1408 


ds, 
like lamp gag omy without scum 


exact 
the new curtains today, 
FREE, if oe write promptly to Miss 

. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


The advertisement re- 
produced at the left, 
tested in Toledo, 
brought four times as 
many replies as the 
one on the right in 
the same city. Why? 
Perhaps only the buyer 
knows. But the one 
on the right is elimi- 
nated from the cam- 


(Right) 
eliminated after its failure to rouse 
consumers to buying pitch. Rea- 
Well, come to think of it, 
what woman has twelve pairs of 


son? 


Underthings Tinted 
This New Way 


DON’T FADE 


Color Holds Through 
25 Washings! 

And more! Hundreds of women re- 
port an one dip in the rinse with 
the new Instant RIT imparts a lovely, 
alluring color that stays fresh and true 
as long as the garment lasts. Anamaz- 
ing patented ingredient causes the dye 
to saturate every thread completely 
through —holds color jewel-clear. Eas 
and quick! The new powder wafer RI 
—no longer a soap—dissolves com- 
pletely in 40 seconds. 

For lace-trimmed lingerie, ase RIT Silk Tints 
—in the green box, It dyes the silk but not the 
lace, For tailored lingerie, use Instant RIT—in 


the orange box. Ali desired colors—on sale every- 
where, i5c. However, you may have a fall-size 


ment—dyes in 
RITi 5 Bios 


= ro 28 longer a sosp. Dissolves in. 
tantly, sugar, without scum 
: the rinse. Exclusive patented 


and through — makes streaking impossible, 


stockings these days. Sren i pes ries pommartiy tolls ite lone 
Jackson Bivd., g 
t sld dresses dyed. 
yrs with the sen- 
No muss. It’s J B yY 
utes, because R/T is 
Page —— (ar. 
in 10 secon vRIT it LESTER B. 
COLBY 
Rit 
. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


paign. It failed. 


15c package FREE--any color you prefer —by 
Rrities at once to Miss Rit, 0000 Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 


What Makes Good Copy? 
Rit Learns in Series of Tests 


HEN the Rit Products Cor- 

poration, of Chicago, goes 

into full swing with its 

spring advertising cam- 

paign, using newspapers in more than 
100 cities—and a list of selected mag- 
azines, it will use only ‘‘tested”’ adver- 
tising. Thirty-eight different advertise- 
ments have been put through the test. 
One or more newspapers in seventeen 
different cities were used in the test. 
As a result the ads that proved to 
be non-pullers go to the junk heap. 
The test was made by the Rit agency, 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising 
Company, of Chicago. These tests 


were made in widely separated spots 
New York City; San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; Cleveland, Ohio: Indianapolis, 


Indiana; Miami, Florida; San Antonio, 
Texas, and other points. 

Before the test was started, to illus- 
trate the detail employed, a man was 
sent into Peoria, Illinois. He made a 
careful inventory of all Rit dyes in 
every jobbing house stock, in every 
chain store stock, in every independ- 
ent retail store. 

Three advertisements were run, a 
week apart, in the Peoria Star. Later 
the man returned, checked every pack- 
age again, checked against stock re- 
newals and found—that the sale of 
Rit dyes in Peoria had been increased 
297 per cent over normal. 

In New York one advertisement, of 
mail-order type with coupon, was used 
in the New York Sunday News. This 
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single advertisement brought in 982 
replies with 15 cents and the coupon 
inclosed. 

In the various advertisements three 
appeals were stressed: 

1—That Rit dyes are simple, cheap 
and good dyes for dresses, underthings, 
silk stockings, curtains, etc. 

2—That they are a safe, economical, 
sure and harmless hair dye. (This 
field opened up in advertising for the 
first time.) 

3—That they are now available in 
a powder wafer form which dissolves 
in 40 seconds. 

While in the brief test campaign the 
mail-order idea, with coupon, was 
used, answers going to “Miss Rit’ at 
the Chicago plant, the regular cdm- 


aign will direct purchasers to buy at 
their regular dealers. 

“We believe that the only way to 
tell if an advertisement will bring sales 
is to test it out,” an official of the Kas- 
tor agency told SALES MANAGEMENT. 
“We spent $11,500 on these tests and 
believe it money well spent. 

“We can now go to the dealers and 
tell them that every advertisement we 
will use, in newspapers in more than 
100 cities and in national magazines, 
is a producer, a puller. The duds have 
been tossed out. 

“Another thing we found out, which 
surprised us. More than half of the 
replies we received from our hair-dye 
advertisements came from men!” 

To speed up the test and to deter- 
mine what type of advertisements 
would be read all the way through, a 
\5-cent package of Rit was offered 
free in a number of the advertisements. 
Some pulled big; others didn’t. In 
each instance the free offer was sub- 
merged, in reader type, in the final 
lines of the advertisement. 

In the general campaign coming up, 
timed for spring, because spring is 
when brightening up is at its peak, the 
nation will be blanketed with Rit ad- 
vertising in mewspapers. One or more 
newspapers will be used in each of 
more than 100 cities. 

The magazines selected are True 
Story, Home Magazine, Illustrated 
Love Magazine, Mystery, Woman's 
World, Holland’s, Household Maga- 
zine, Modern Screen, New Movie, Love 
Mirror and Movie Mirror. 

Following the New York City test, 
Dr. W. Kritchevsky, chief chemist 
for Rit, made personal calls on per- 
sons who sent in coupons with the 
15 cents inclosed, to discuss their 
reactions to the dye. This adver- 
tisement centered on the hair dye 
theme. 

His purpose was to get their views 
and to acquire further knowledge 
regarding public acceptance which 
might be used in future advertis- 
ing and sales talks. The result of 
it all is a more direct and forceful 


The “No More Gray Hair” adver- 
tisement, built on the mail-order 
pattern, was used in the New 
York Sunday News. One inser- 
tion brought 982 replies with 
coupon and 15 cents enclosed. 


“Turmiag Gray?”—one of three 

advertisements in the Peoria Star 

which increased dealer sales in 

Peoria, Illinois, 297 per cent dur- 
ing the test. 


appeal to the public both in adver- 
tisements published and in sales talks 
to the dealers and by the dealers to the 


public. 


Twelve Timken Branches 


Exceed January Quotas 
Twelve of the sixteen branches of 
the Timken Silent Automatic Com- 
pany, oil burners, Detroit, exceeded 
their quotas in January by 3 to 94 


per cent. 


First on the list was Philadelphia, 
which wrote its name on the Presi- 
dent’s trophy for the first time in his- 
tory. Baltimore was second, with 155. 
The other quota-breakers were, in 
order, Hartford, Providence, Boston, 
Springfield, Chicago, New Haven, St. 
Louis, East Orange, New Rochelle and 


New York. 


A total of 121 salesmen also exceed- 
ed quota in January—F. S. Stearns, of 
the Lynn sub-branch, being first among 
supervisors, with 295 per cent, and M. 
F. Baker, of Philadelphia, among sales- 


men, with 653. 


Craddd to Close 


Critchfield & Company, veteran Chicago 
agency, will retire from business April 1. 
It is expected that the various executives, 
headed by Scott S. Smith, president, will 
join other agencies. The company has also 
maintained an office in Minneapolis, under 


I. H. Graves. 
90 accounts. 


It has been serving some 
Most noted of the Critchfield 


list in former years was that of the Ford 
Motor Company, which, it is said, was 
placed in its lap by Henry Ford on the 
recommendation of his friend, Harvey Fire- 


stone, 
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More Gray Hair! 


aging new discovery by RIT chemists 
changes gray hair to a beautiful golden 
brown or dark brown quickly, safely... 


and for only 15c 


Our tests are finished! And they 
reveal the most startling news in 
the history of hair dyeing. From 
hundreds of women come reports 
that confirm a sensational discovery 
on the part of RIT chemists-—a dis= 
covery destined to bring bappi 


“Worth its weight in gold. Does not 
streak of jeave a stain on the skin.” 

“l use Dark Brown RIT; have been using 
it for about five years, My bair is just 
beautiful.” 


The world wants youth, Graying hair telle 
the world that ha is slipping. Why risk 
ph —t os 


ta millions of people. 

Gray hair—cause of endless heart- 
aches—can now be changed to a 
beautiful, glossy, natural brown— 
secretly — without muss or bother 
—without the slightest fear of injuri 

ous effects. And the cost is only lie! 


For twenty yeara we have been 
improving RIT dyes—making thou- 
sands and thousands of tests for 
every known dye purpose. . Today 
Dyes and Tints, in the new 
powder cake form and by virtue of 
an exclusive patented process, stand 
unique and supreme. 


& fabric through and 
through, producing perfect, even color, 80 
RIT rk Brown or Golden Brown dyes 
gray hair inatantly— a nataral, even color. 
Without injury to hair or scalp, Without 
that “dyed” appearance. 

Test after test by actual users—covering a 
D years—prove it the absolutely 
perfect hair dye. The hair etays lovely, soft, 
fine and tuxuriant. Read what these women 
write us (names on request}: 
“In @ minute my- hair was-as perfect a 
brown as nature ever made it... ands 
alinty goiden brown t00.” 
. “It takes the wave and curl pecfeotly and 
retains it longer than hefore.” 


piness at 
home— when you can ehange ali that in just 
fifteen minutes and for fifteen cents? 

Read these directions, tear them out, and 
follow carefully: 

Just shampoo your hair as ueual, and rinse 
acy; times. en dissolve a wafer of 
Instant RIT in a pint of boiling water. Now 


ree 

leave dye on hair until dry, combing occa. 

sionally. Waeb hande in soap and water, or 

use cold cream to remove any dye left. 
Don't let gray bair cause you ancthe 


nv other dye contains the special ingredient 

which makes it safe, insures perfect resultel 
Fifi out the coupon and mail today with 

Sc fora full-size package. You'll be amazed 

and delgbted at the wonderful resulte! 

| RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

| 1405 Jatkson Boulevard, Chicago 


j ((} Dark Brown [8] Golden Brown i 


| 
| 
| 


| Name 


| Addresy......,.... 


over seen eo -aersomeneneaivagheses seve 


| and am checking below thecolor I prefer. 


State 


| City... Pevincy 


Turning 
Gray? 


“Don't let gray hair steal your 
youth,” say women who 
know this secret 


If you could read these letters! 
Written by women for years distressed 
at the “aged’’ look of their gray hair 
--women who now smile at the idea 
of anyone graying! For in RIT they 
have discovered the secret of restor- 
ing their hair to natural, youthful 
color — keeping it E agac eG encourag- 
%, wave. And the cost is only 15c! 

hese women, hundreds of them, 
have been oaing RIT for years to 
keep their hair lovely and youthful 
looking. Secretly. In their own homes. 
It never streaks. . . never dries the 
hair...never shows a “‘dyed’’ look. 
And it is ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
~—proved so by test after test in our 
own laboratory. 

“In a minute my hair was as perfect a 


brown as mature ever made it...and a 

glifty golden brown too.” 

“Ie takes the wave and curl perfectly and 

retains it longer than before.” 

“Worth its weight in gold. Does not 
or leave a stain on de skin.” 


‘e me Dark yy RIT; beve Been, yo 
it for about s 
i fon oe ot e years. My is just 


And RIT is so practical! No muss 
or bother for the busy woman. Just 
shampoo your hair as usual. Rinse 
well. Now dissolve a wafer of Dark 
Brown or Golden Brown Instant RIT 
in a pint of boiling water. Apply the 
solution—hot or warm, as ae prefer 
—to your hair with a brush or comb. 
Allow to remain on the hair ten min- 
utes, and then rinse off the free color. 
For dark shades of brown, leave dye 
on hair until dry, combing occasionally. 
Wash handsin soap and water, or with 
cold cream to remove any dye left.. 

For yourown sake,please don't“experiment” 
with ordinary dyes, Just as RITis the only dye 
which colors every of fabric through 
and through, so RIT is the only dye which 
colors the hair evenly, naturally, with a beau- 
tiful sheen, Not a soapany more, but a powder 
wafer that dissolves in the rinse! 

Don't let gray hair steal your charm—your 
youth. Don’t let this unnecessary sign of age 
stand between you and the man you love—the 
job you want. Go to your nearest dealer. Ack 
for the regular Instant RIT—only 16¢ the pack- 
age~—Dark Brown or Golden Brown. No one 
need know your “secret.” And you'll be 
amazed at how easy it is to have a beautiful 
head of hair... in its natural, youthful color. 


INSTANT | 
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Ri 


At Dealers Everywhere, 1 5c the ae 
more than sufficietit for a of hair...” 


Tints or Dyes the Hair | 


ET a few big customers; give 

them value; and sell them a 

lot. 

It does not matter to S. Rad- 
bill, president of the Radbill Oil Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, whether these big 
customers heretofore have been num- 
bered among your logical prospects. 
If they know how to sell, and to buy 
—if they will play fair with you and 
their customers, you can make more 
progress with them than by chasing 
thousands of little fellows. 

And sometimes for self-preservation 
you have to leap over into the other 
fellow’s pasture. 

Mr. Radbill’s company has built up 
50,000 outlets for Penn-Rad motor oil 
in the last year. These stores sold 
Penn-Rad to 1,500,000 motorists. But 
the Radbill Company contacts on this 
product with but 30 customers. They 
are among the largest grocery chains 
of the United States and Canada. They 
buy Penn-Rad in carload lots for ship- 
ment to their own warehouses and 
stores. Mr. Radbill gets big volume 
at very small sales costs. 

In the midst of extremely bitter 
competition with some of the largest 
companies in the world, Mr. Radbill, 
an oil refiner for 15 years, has been 
trying to find ways both to make money 
and to cut costs. For most of this 
time he sold his motor oil exclusively 
through the conventional automotive 
and oil station outlets. But though 
he made some money in the _— 
the elaborate and complicated distribu- 
tion methods involved—the number of 
hands who took his product to pass 
along to the next fellow, at a profit, 
placed on the ultimate consumer, he 
thought, an unnecessary price burden. 

Was it necessary that motor oil be 
sold only through automotive and fill- 
ing station outlets? 

Mr. Radbill wondered. He experi- 
mented. A couple of years ago he 
tried selling his motor oil through de- 
partment stores. Large volume per 
customer here; fewer hands reaching 
for profits at the motorists’ expense. 
But along with cutting distribution 
costs, and retail prices, Mr. Radbill 
was concerned with maintaining among 
distributors prices which he thought 
were fair. The department stores 


made his motor oil a price football. 
He decided to seek other markets. 


From a recent full- 
page advertisement 


Grocery Chain Distribution 
Trebles Radbill Oul Sales 


in The Indian- 
apolis Star 


a3 
wet tee hah teh tater 
Bemare Freub Oroe che Webday 


GOLDEN RIPE QUALITY PRUETT 


4 17¢ 


|| STRAWBERRIES = 26 25e) | Ameermnoumer || Ha. coca 

|HEAD LETTUCE 22 s5e — ef | 

| |GREEN ONIONS «~:~ 2mm Se MOTOR OL | JCOLLED HAM. sic + 23 

JCUCUMBERS =. 10e] | gescirurcers | [tau — - me mae resin 

APPLES micz 5m 25e Si = = 

Tnew poraroes «<=: 53-25 Frying Chickens: «29 
BANANAS CHUCK ROAST ===» » 14e 


KROGER 


& PIGGLY-WIGGLY 


> Se 


PORK CHOPS ~~ =~ u 12u¢ 


Kesher—Dill and Sweet Pickles—Potate Seled—All Kinds 


Motor oil is advertised along with chuck roast and angel food cake 


S. W. Gerber, sales manager of the 
Radbill Company, suggested grocery 
chains. These were, potentially, even 
larger prospects. They were also fast- 
becoming neighborhood department 
stores. Fewer of them would be need- 
ed to make a satisfactory increase in 
volume. The grocery chains, it was 
true, used some things as loss-leaders. 
They might so use Penn-Rad. On the 
other hand, they had to have some 
items that paid them a profit. Could 
they not be persuaded to make Penn- 
Rad one of these? 

So the Radbill Company approached 
the grocery chains. These owe their 
existence primarily to lower prices to 
consumers. But their “quality” holds 
up pretty well too. The Radbill peo- 
ple said they would supply them a 100 
per cent pure Pennsylvania oil in at- 
tractive sealed containers to retail at 
12¥2 cents a quart. This retail price, 
the Radbills explained, would give the 
chains a profit of 25 per cent or more. 
They emphasized, however, that the 
product would be sold in not less than 
carload lots. 

In addition to this profit on a sealed 
and guaranteed product — almost an 
exclusive product for each chain unit 
in its neighborhood—the Radbills 
mentioned that Penn-Rad motor oil 
would help to attract a somewhat more 
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prosperous clientele to the stores—men 
as well as women. Often driving up 
in their cars to get the oil, they might 
be disposed to carry more groceries 
home with them. 

And then the Radbill people under- 
took to provide extensive point-of-sale 
cooperation, and $100,000-a-year in 
advertising Penn-Rad in newspapers 
and magazines to attract the customers 
to these stores. 

The oil was sold on the understand- 
ing that the price be maintained. 
The chains have kept the faith. 

Among the first of them to sign up 
was A & P. A score of other large 
United States chains—Kroger, Grand 
Union, Fisher Brothers, National Tea, 
First National, H. J. Hill, James But- 
let and others—foliowed in: rapid suc- 
cession. So did Canadian grocery 
chains. So did voluntary grocery 
chains, such as the Frankford Grocery 
Company of Philadelphia, and the 
Market Basket Corporation. So did 
the Whelan Drug Stores! 

In the last year Penn-Rad has be- 
come the largest selling packaged 100 
per cent Pennsylvania oil. 

And though Radbill still sells other 
brands of motor oil through automotive 
and filling station outlets, Penn-Rad 
now accounts for about half of the 
company’s volume, 
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This brand—and this policy—in the 
last year, in fact, have trebled the 
company's volume. 

The oil companies, whose products 
had been selling up to 35 cents a 

uart, complained vigorously. Oil 
Lion in various cities denounced 
Penn-Rad’s threat at their business, and 

romised retaliation. One 

pointed out that ‘‘the city of Phila- 
delphia has been flooded with various 
types of cheap cut-price motor oils, 
the outlets being grocery stores.” It 
is true, as Mr. Radbill pointed out in 
an interview with this magazine, that 
a number of grocery brokers and 
wholesalers have been encouraged by 
the success of Penn-Rad to offer oils 
to their trade, and that some of them 
have not been very conscientious about 
quality. But a writer in the Gasoline 
Retailer, a few months ago, discovered 
in a personal study of Penn-Rad that 
“in every case the purchaser feels sat- 
ised that he is getting a bargain and 
that it paid him to make a trip to his 
grocery chain rather than to purchase 
his oil from a regular established gas 
service station.” 

As long as the Radbill Company 
maintains guaranteed quality at lower 
prices——but at prices profitable to the 
company and retailers alike—it expects 
to continue to expand. 

The Radbill program of advertising 
and promotion, in charge of Paris & 
Peart, New York agency, specializing 
in grocery store products, is devised 
to provide effective support for the 
retailers as well as to promote the at- 
tributes of Penn-Rad. Large space, 
mentioning that so many thousand 
“grocery chain stores are now supply- 
ing” this product, is being taken regu- 
larly in the Saturday Evening Post, 
with less frequent insertions in Col- 
lier’'s and Liberty. These advertise- 
ments also emphasize that “if after 
1,000 miles of service you are not con- 
vinced that Penn-Rad is the best oil 
you have ever used, return it to your 
dealer for full refund of purchase 
price.” 

Penn-Rad is being advertised in the 
space taken by local chain store groups, 
in some 1,000 newspapers. Much of 
this is being paid for by Radbill. 

The company prov.des display ma- 
terial, letterheads, folders and other 
material for chain store use. Many of 
the chains use the letterheads for mes- 
sages to their employes on how to pro- 
mote this product. Though chains offer 
some items as loss-leaders, the Radbills 
have succeeded in convincing them of 
the advantage of using Penn-Rad, an 
almost exclusive chain store product, as 
a liberal and consistent profit maker. 
To this end, also, the company is dis- 

(Continued on page 232) 
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No Bread Lines in This Market! 


The One Depression-Proof Field 


BY PHILIP SALISBURY 


ERHAPS you know a poor ste- 
nographer who lost her job back 
in middle of 1930. She’s been 
in the ranks of the unemployed 
ever since. But stay your tears! Since 
that time she has won thirty-seven cash 
awards in contests sponsored by na- 
tional advertisers or by publishers. 

She’s better off economically than 
she ever was before, and so, it seems, 
may be tens (Aundreds might not be 
an exaggeration) of thousands of 
others. 

At least a half dozen maga- 
zines concentrate on the field and 
coach men and women on how to win 
contests. 

According to Standard Rate and 
Data Service, no such magazines exist, 
but Mr. Walter Botthof’s usually re- 
liable organization seems to have 
slipped a cog, for I have read the No- 
vember or December issues of five 
magazines devoted, as their titles indi- 
cate, solely to contest-winning, and all 
of them showed proof of intense read- 
er interest and a profitable advertis- 
ing volume. They are Contest World 
(Buffalo), Contest Magazine (Seat- 
tle) Contest News (Toledo), Con- 
test Magic (Alhambra, California), 
Monthly Contest Guide (St. Paul). 

The editorial plans do not show 
marked individuality. Typical contents 
include: “How I won’ articles from 
successful contestants; practical train- 
ing in building words from trade 
names such as Phillips’* Milk of Mag- 
nesia Tooth Paste; tricks of the trade, 
such as submitting duplicate entries 
under different names and from differ- 


*On February 3 a William H. Mynihan, 
of Toledo, brought suit against the Chas. 
H. Phillips Co., Inc., and against the To- 
ledo Broadcasting Company, asking dam- 
ages of $670.50. The petition states that 
the Phillips Company broadcast an offer 
on January 20, 1933, in which they agreed 
to give a prize for the longest list of 
“standard words’’ composed from the let- 
ters in an advertising trade mark, the same 
to be mailed to the company with a carton, 
that the plaintiff complied with all the 
requirements of the contest, sending in 
such lists on ten occasions, but without re- 
ceiving a prize, although he contends that 
his lists were superior to the one which 
won. ‘Hé claims damages on the grounds 
that the contest was ‘a scheme of chance” 
by reason of the doubt and uncertainty of 
the meaning of the word “standard.” The 
petition breaks the requested damages 


down into $2.50 for tooth paste to get the 
cartons, time at 60 cents an hour for 280 
hours, and $500 as just plain “‘damages.”’ 


ent addresses; page after page of 
closely-set type listing hundreds of cur- 
rent contests which their readers may 
enter; question boxes and other letters 
from readers. 

There is a certain individuality in 
the way current contests are listed, and 
I admire particularly the candor of one 
editor, who separates those contests 
which may be entered for no other 
investment than a postage stamp from 
those which he calls “‘you-buy-to-try’’ 
contests. Neither he nor the profes- 
sional contest-entrants care much for 
those contests where you, Mr. Adver- 
tiser, make them buy your product in 
order to have a chance of winning one 
of your prizes. Somehow or other, 
that isn’t quite cricket in contestdom. 
You are Re se an unfair advantage. 

I have given you the main outlines 
of this new depression-proof market, 
a market which fattens on the depres- 
sion as the desire grows to get some- 
thing for nothing, and a market which 
will continue to grow as contests over 
the air and on the printed page in- 
crease in number. Now for a micro- 
scopic picture of the kind of people 
who go in for contests in a big way. 
After all, if an advertiser wants to 
cultivate any market he ought to meet 
a few of his typical potential custom- 
ers. 

First I want you to meet E. F. Fin- 
nerty, a subscriber of Contest Magazine 
and winner of the $1,500 second prize 
in the recent Blue Ribbon Malt limerick 
contest. Mr. Finnerty hails from 
Parker, South Dakota, and he tells how 
he became what he is today. 

“In 1921 I had more or less suc- 
cess in contesting in object-finding 
contests. It so happened that the letter 
‘S’ was lucky for me. In my first con- 
test of this kind I did not have access 
to a large dictionary, but I won ninth 
prize for $20. With this $20 I bought 
a large standard dictionary [This is a 
very moral tale: he wasn’t afraid to 
spend money to make money—EDITOR] 
and went after the big game. My next 
trial was fifth prize for $200, followed 
quickly with second prize for $500. 
After that I did not seem able to 
break through, probably on account of 
being too busy and a six-year period of 
sickness in the family, and probably I 
went after it in a half-hearted manner. 
However, I kept pecking away and 
turned my heavy artillery on Blue Rib- 

(Continued on page 232) 


ODAY'’S competition has 
so completely changed the 
selling picture that now 
we need many territorial 


facts that we never even thought 


about in former years. 


When 


one company asked its men to 
attempt to answer the following 
questions about their territories, 
it found that they had, for the 
most part, only a very superficial 
knowledge of the districts in 
which they were selling. While 
some questions may seem to be 
much more important than oth- 
ers, any salesman who has all the 
information necessary to answer 
these questions will surely be 
able to carry on sales conversa- 
tions that will be of greater in- 
terest to his prospect—and cer- 


tainly his efforts will be di- 


rected 


more intelligently than 


could be those of the salesman 
who lacks the information. The 
salesman who appears as a ‘'for- 
eigner’” to his prospects has far 
less chance to succeed than the 
man who knows so much about 
his territory that he seems like 


a native son. 


See how many of 


these you can answer about your 
territory—and then do a little 
digging to brush up on the facts 
you are missing. 


l 


6. 


. Are there local 


. Taking your territory as a whole 


to aid in talking the “lan 
guage” of the territory, and to 
avoid conversational blunders 
that might give offense to resi- 
dents, customers or prospects 
do you know something of its 
historical background and tradi- 
tions? And who are its out- 
standing public personalities, po- 
litical, commercial. professional 
social, religious—and any othe: 
similar “local’’ information? 
prejudices” 
against outside interests that 
might affect our business? Ex- 
plain, if any. 


. Do you know who are its lead 


ing architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and realtors? 


. Which political party is in pow- 


er? 


. Who are the Governors of all 


nearby states ? 

Who are the Senators and Rep 
resentatives from your state and 
territory ? 


r: 


10. 
11. 


20. 


. Who are the editors? 


BY 
W. COMBS, Sr. 


. By sections, how is it classified 


as to industry—ie., manufactur- 
ing, agricultural, mining or oil? 


. Which cities are railroad cen- 


ters? 
Do you know accurately how 
soon shipments can reach any 
given destination? 

AND IN EACH TOWN 
What is the population? 
What nationality predominates? 


. What is the chief occupation in 


the town area—manufacturing, 
mining, agricultural, oil, sum- 
mer or winter resort? 


3. If agricultural, what crops, or is 


it dairying or stock raising? 


. Are there any state or national 


institutions in the town area? 


. Which political party does the 


town favor? 


. Who is the mayor, town clerk 


or other chief official ? 


. What newspapers are published 


in the town—what are their pol- 
itics 7 

Do you 
know them? 


. Are the editors associated in 


other businesses, politics, or 
prominent in commercial and 
civic chubs? 

Do you read the local papers for 
knowledge of local news that 
might help in conversations, or 
for items that might be of direct 
interest in selling? 


. Do you study the local dealer 


advertising and competitive ad- 
vertising in local papers for in- 
formation and as an aid to sales 
conversations ? 


. If there is no paper published 


in the town, what paper from 
outside is most popular? 


How Much Do You Really 
Know About Your 


erritory? 


23. 


10. 


Aside from those you actually 
attempt to sell, do you make it 
a point to know others who 
might influence sales or furnish 
helpful information — such as 
bankers, town or county officials 
or business men in lines other 
than ours? 


. Does any particular religious 


creed dominate the town? 


. Which are the leading banks 


any chain banks? 


. Has the town an airport—what 


line or company? 


. Is there a radio broadcasting 


station—on what chain? 


. What railroads serve the town? 
29. Is the town served by trucks 


from nearest jobber—or from 
dealers in nearby towns? 


. Does town have traction line or 


bus line—owned by whom ? 


. What public utility serves the 


town? 


. Is town on state or national 


trunk highway, and what num- 
ber or name? 


. Is business in the town definitely 


seasonal— due to what — and 
when is best season? 


. What different line yards oper- 


ate in the town? 


. Are there any cooperative activ- 


ities among dealers? 


. Are you positive you have a 


complete list of all outlets we 
should be attempting to sell, or 
who could influence the sale of 
our product, i.e., all manufac- 
turers, retailers, wholesalers, 
professional men or others? 


. Are you sure we are selling the 


“best” dealers? 


. Do you know that we are get- 


ting the full amount of business 
we should from each dealer, or 
is the big share going some- 
where else? 


. Do you check your list of cus- 


tomers and prospects every time 
you visit the town, for correc- 
tions, and do you constantly 
watch for new names to add to 
the mailing list? 

Do you keep an orderly per- 
manent record of all territorial 
information that might be im 
portant to your work? 


. Do you frequently report to us 


the activities in your terri- 
tory, such as: a. Special cam- 
paigns of competitors or related 
lines; 5. New advertising activi- 
ties; ¢. General business condi- 
tions in each section; d. Any 
price changes or new products 
appearing; e. Agricultural out- 
look—progress of crops; f. Any 
new ideas in retailing or any 
successful methods of some spe- 
cial drive for sales? 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with ovder. 
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While there is every possibility that the eastern railr 


s will sooner 


or later make some favorable rate revision, more letters from company 
officials which show how both companies and railroads are benefitting 
by the new books in the West, will undoubtedly help to speed action. 
If you haven’t already written, please do so today. Address SaLes 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Western Railroads Report Heavy 
Sale of Scrip Books; L. & N. Line 
Asks I. C. C. for 2-Cent Coach Fare 


HECK-UP of ten leading west- 
Ce railroads operating out of 

Chicago indicated, late in Feb- 

ruary, that the sale of scrip 
books has been well up to expectations. 
Use of the scrip, it was stated, could 
not be accurately estimated until after 
a check had been made on the first 
thirty days of operation. 

H. W. Siddall, chairman of the 
Western Passenger Association, said: 

“A very large sale of the scrip books 
is indicated. Several roads have al- 
ready placed re-orders with the print- 
ets, finding the original supply ex- 
hausted. We are highly pleased with 
the way sales have started.” 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S inquiries at 
the offices of the general passenger 
agents in Chicago can be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

Burtincton Route—Order in for 
second supply of books . . . peak of 
sales, however, not expected until 
April, when large flight of commercial 
salesmen becomes annual event . 
highly pleased with result so far. 

SANTA FeE—With more than 1,000 
agents selling books, detailed figures 
not available until March 1 . . . re- 
order already necessary, however, to 
supply demand. 

Rock Istanp—Sales up to expec- 
tations . . . public beginning to find 
out about it firms’ traveling 
salesmen buying . . . many instances 
feported where companies are turning 
away from autos. 

C. M., Sr. P. & Paciric—Sales 
starting well . . . fully up to expec- 
tations . number of firms who 
have been sending men out in autos 
now using railroads. 

_C. & E. I—Sales indicate a con- 

siderable “back to the trains” move- 
; ment . . . preliminary reports indi- 
5 cate success, 


ILtinois CENTRAL—Scrip book ef- 
fective only on western divisions . 
too early to formulate comparison and 
judge effect on business. 

NORTHWESTERN — Special depart- 
ment organized to handle scrip books 

. . early results highly satisfactory .. . 
highly optimistic over innovation, 

Atton—Good sales of scrip books. 

WasasH—Ditto. 

Great WESTERN — Primarily a 
freight road . . . Chicago, Sioux City, 
Omaha and DesMoines only large cen- 
ters reached . . . but sales fully up to 
expectations. 

One railroad official pointed out that 
many manufacturers, especially in the 
shoe industry, have standardized on 
250-pound trunks, the largest unit ac- 
cepted as baggage. These have been 
paying excess charges under the old 
schedule. Under the scrip book plan 
they can carry up to 300 pounds. They 
are welcoming this as a notable sav- 
ing to them. 

As this issue goes to press, word 
comes that the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company, one of the most 
alert of the smaller companies, has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to permit it to reduce passen- 
ger rates to two cents a mile on 
coaches throughout its system. The 
company would also reduce rates for 
Pullman travel from the present 3.6 
cents per mile plus surcharge, to a 
straight 3 cents per mile with no sur- 
charge. The action is described as ‘‘an 
experiment.” Travel in the States of 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Georgia, Ohio, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana will be affected. 
Further details will be available by the 
time our next issue appears. 

Meanwhile letters continue to pour 
in at the SALES MANAGEMENT Offices 
which reflect the eagerness with which 
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companies who feel the need of ex- 
panding field operations, are awaiting 
word that the eastern railroads have 
followed the western lines in estab- 
lishing a scrip book policy. 

L. W. Landman, general passenger 
traffic manager, The New York Cen- 
tral lines, stated in answer to SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S most recent inquiry, 
that a scrip book policy is still being 
given “‘very serious consideration’’ by 
the eastern roads, indicating, at the 
same time, that eastern officials are 
awaiting with considerable interest, the 
first reports on actual dollar volume 
brought by the new books during their 
first month on sale in the West. 

Excerpts from some recent letters: 


By H. J. Ritter 
Sales Manager, 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Cor poration, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


In connection with your recent ar- 
ticle upon the issuance of scrip books 
in the eastern territory, we desire to 
express ourselves as enthusiastically in 
accord with such a plan. 

In covering certain territories the re- 
duced rate would make it economical 
for us to discontinue auto travel in 
favor of rail travel. 

In the West we have already in- 
structed our men to purchase railroad 
scrip books and to use the railroads 
more extensively. 


By F. E. Finch 
Secretary and Sales Manager, 
Hardinge Company, 

York, Pennsylvania. 

I have given instructions to our en- 
gineers and salesmen located in our 
Chicago and San Francisco offices prac- 
tically to double up on their traveling 
quotas over what we had planned for 
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this year. In other words—to take, 
roughly, 1.9 times as many trips 
through their various sub-territories as 
they would have done if this new 
scrip book had not been forthcoming. 

If the eastern roads cooperate at the 
same rate, the thirteen men we have in 
the eastern territory will also have their 
mileage increased. 


By J. V. Thompson 


Vice-President 
Thompson & Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


With regard to the question of 

books for traveling salesmen 
. SO far as we poor unfortunates 
in the East are concerned, because of 
the high railroad rates, we are going 
to have to keep traveling our men by 
car and passing up a lot of trips that 
they otherwise would take. 

On the present basis we are com- 
pelled to handle everything possible 
from out of town to our representatives 
throughout the East by letter writing, 
etc., and to keep their trips into the 
home office down to just as few as 
possib:e—-where both they and our- 
selves would benefit greatly by more 
frequent trips. Also, due to the high 
expense of traveling, we attempt to 
handle many matters by telephone or 
letter with customers who are at con- 
siderable distances from headquarters. 

We certainly hope that the eastern 
roads will at least give the scrip 
book proposition a trial. We believe 
they will be astounded at the increase 
in travel it will bring forth. I know 
that our railroad traveling will be dou- 
bled or quadrupled if scrip books are 


available. 


SC rip 


By L. E. Hooker 


Sales Manager, 
Commercial Furniture Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Under present conditions our great- 
est problem is to be able to keep our 
men on the road contacting our deal- 
ers. The office furniture mdustry is 
one of the hardest hit. Irrespective 
of our volume, it is necessary to call 
on our dealers, encouraging them and 
holding their interest in our line. 

In 1930 and 1931 we discontinued 
railroad travel and put our men into 
cars, feeling that we could cover our 
territories more closely at less expense. 
However, as conditions became worse, 
we made an analysis to ascertain 
whether or not we were justified in 
a close cultivation of the territory and 
decided that we would have to con- 
tact only the primary and secondary 
markets—but this plan means long 


jumps, and the expense has forced us 
to travel as little as possible. 

When we received notice of the re- 
duction in railroad rates in the western 
territory we immediately began to make 
plans to cover this part of the country 
more often. Our problem is so acute 
that we have made careful and precise 
investigation of hotel rates and every 
other traveling expense which is with- 
in control of our travelers, so that we 
could reduce our cost per call. How- 
ever, railroad fare and the Pullman 
rates are not within our control. 

In a recent eastern trip we found 
that, outside of railroad fare, a very 
substantial reduction could be made in 
traveling costs over a year ago, but the 
cost of railroad fare and Pullman 
forced our expense per call much too 
high and we have about decided to 
contact less often. 

If the eastern railroads would give 
the same consideration to the appeal of 
manufacturers and distributors having 
travelers that the western railroads 
have already done, we feel that we 


can afford to make trips in the eastern 
territory at least four times a year. 


By L. F. Calahan 


Secretary, 
Periodical Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. — 

We are very much interested jp 
knowing that there may be a possibility 
of the eastern railroads issuing travel 
books at the rate of 2.7 cents per mile. 
I think that you can see immediately 
what would happen in our particular 
case where we now have salesmen us. 
ing cars, since we pay them 5 cents 
a mile for such travel and our particu. 
lar business is such that they could very 
well use the railroads because most of 
our jumps are comparatively long ones, 
The difference with the new rate would 
be so much that it would be out of 
the question to continue on the other 
basis, and it is certain that we would 
arrange our territories to take advan- 
tage of the 2.7 cents rate. 

(Continued on page 231) 


Open Displays Lift Camera Sales 


119 Per Cent in 250-Store Test 


An open display, which in a 250- 
store test last year, increased camera 
sales 119 per cent and Kodak film sales 
48 per cent, is being made available 
by Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, to dealers throughout the country 
on March 1. 

The sales records of 125 drug stores 
equipped with the displays were com- 
pared with those of 125 “control” 
stores, without the displays, an East- 
man executive explained. Each “test” 
store was paired with a “control” store 
so that individual results could be com- 
pared. 

“Two separate tests were made,” he 
continued, “the first of which con- 
sumed seven weeks in New York City, 
Syracuse, Albany, Utica and Troy; the 
second, four weeks, in Boston. In each, 
two groups of stores were selected with 
the cooperation of photo-finishers on 
the basis of similarity of character, lo- 
cation and volume of business handled. 

“In the preliminary week of the test, 
an Eastman representative called on 
each cooperating store, explained the 
purpose and procedure of the test and 
took a physical inventory of all cam- 
eras and film in stock. No orders for 
merchandise were taken at any time 
by the representatives, and the retail- 
ers were advised to make their pur- 
chases through their regular channels. 

“On the same day the following 
week, and each week of the test, each 
‘test’ and ‘control’ store again was vis- 


ited, another physical inventory taken, 
and a record made of the week's put- 


chases. The information was recorded FF 
on cards, mailed to the home office at 
the end of each day. 

“The results in Boston coincided | 
closely with those in the earlier test.” 
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apers passed 
STAR“ Times Jn 1932 


Forges Ahead of 71 Metropolitan Dailies 
in Last Two Years in Total Paid 
Advertising Volume 


The St. Louis Star and Times, by publishing 7,309,109 
lines of total paid advertising in 1932, assumed lead- 
ership over 43 more daily newspapers of the United 
States. 


It is a record on top of a record... for, in 1931, The 
St. Louis Star jumped ahead of 28 daily newspapers 
which previously outranked it in advertising volume 
—a total of 71 passed in the last two years. 


One of the newspapers overtaken in 1931 was the 
morning Globe-Democrat. By the end of 1932, only 
eight strictly morning newspapers remained ahead 
of the Star and Times. 


In addition to 11 morning newspapers, the Star and 
| Times passed 32 evening newspapers in advertising 
i volume last year. 
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at his demonstration and appraisal record! 


| ONE MONTH’S RECORD of the L. M. STEWART SALES ORGANIZATION 


Per Cent Per Cent of Per Cent Per Cent of 
of Con- Prospects of Demon- Apprais- 
tacts Re- Demon- Given strations als Re- 
sulting in stra- Demon- Resulting in sulting in 
Salesman Contacts Prospects Prospects tions strations Appraisals Appraisals Orders Orders 
No. 1 ow ane 22 10% 27 123% 15 56% 6 40% 
No. 2 . 195 27 14% 22 81% 17 77% 4 24% 
No. Ditavces ae 20 8% 25 125% 14 56% 5 36% 
No. 4....... 245 32 13% 32 100% 32 100% 14 44% 
i Besecadw Mae 24 11% 22 92% 18 82% 6 33% 
No Dy cenane ee 21 11% 23 109% 11 50% 3 27% 
ie “Mavaaniea: SEO 21 12% 16 76% 9 56% 1 11% 
PR. Bisecces OS 16 9% 16 100% 10 62% 1 10% 
No ee oo oe 1°¢% 24 96% 16 67% 4 25% 
No. = cc 2 }* 1b 18 128% 12 67% 1 8% 
No. 11 . 138 24 18% 11 46% 9 82% 0 Save 


secured more prospects, made more demonstrations and more appraisals than any other man in 

is demonstrations and appraisals were exactly 100 per cent of his prospects. 
2. Salesman No. 11, low man, reported the smallest number of contacts. 
the greatest percentage of prospects per contact of any man in the group—BUT—take a look 


3. Also study the records of salesmen Nos. 7, 8 and 10. 


contacts, prospects,demonstrations and appraisals. 


| 

Get TuHeseé Facts: 1. Salesman No. 4, high man, tied for first place in number of contacts, 
| They are all competitors for the cellar position. 
1 


He also reported 


All are below the average for 


Are You Gambling 
With Manpower? 


(Note: While Mr. Stewart's comments 
here apply to automobile salesmanship, they 
are directly applicable to the selling of 
many specialty products in other fields.— 
THe Epirors.) 


HE retail salesman, in my 
opinion, in order to obtain a 
livelihood and be of reasonable 
value to his employer, must be 
successful in five distinct phases of his 
work. These phases are essential and 
bear a definite relationship one to the 
other. They represent what might be 
termed the salesman’s chain of success 

a chain that is only as strong as its 
weakest link. 

The five links of this chain are: Con- 
tacts, Prospects, Demonstrations, Ap- 
praisals and Orders. And, to have 
absolute assurance of the strength of 
this chain, it is necessary to know the 
strength of each link and how it is 
related to the other links im the chain. 

It is quite generally conceded that 
to secure prospects an automobile sales- 
man must have contact with the public. 
Yet how many automobile merchants 
do not have a record of the contacts 
a salesman is having with the public? 
It is quite generally agreed that for a 
salesman to be successful ie must 
make demonstrations to a large per- 
centage of his prospects. Yet many 
merchants do not know what per- 
centage of any one salesman’s pros- 


*These excerpts are reprinted by permis- 
sion of the Chrysler Sales Corporation, from 
an article which appeared in the February 
issue of “Chrysler Management.” 


pects receive demonstrations. It is also 
an established fact in the merchandis- 
ing of motor cars that a good piece of 
merchandise, well demonstrated, will 
result in a large percentage of ap- 
praisals. Yet many merchants do not 
know what percentage of demonstra- 
tions result in appraisals. And it is 
quite generally accepted by all motor 
car merchants that an individual sales- 
man’s success is influ- 
enced very materially by 
his ability to sell an ap- 
praisal. And yet there 
are many who do not 
know what percentage 
of the appraisals made 
by their salesmen result 
in orders. 

I have found it ex- 
tremely helpful in my 
efforts to make a retail 
salesman more produc- 
tive to analyze a month- 
ly record that reflects: (1) the number 
of contacts by each salesman; (2) the 
number of prospects secured; (3) the 
ratio of the number of prospects to 
contacts; (4) the number of demon- 
strations made and the ratio of demon- 
strations to prospects; (5) the number 
of appraisals made and the ratio of 
appraisals to demonstrations; and (6) 
the number of deliveries made and the 
ratio of deliveries to appraisals. 

This record is kept each day by the 
retail sales manager on a quota board. 
He accumulates his totals ion day to 
day and at the end of the month a 
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BY 
L. M. STEWART* 


President, 
L. M. Stewart, Inc., 


St. Louis, Missouri 


record is made of the totals and the 
tatio is computed. From this record 
it is very easy matter to detect any 
weakness of any one salesman in your 
organization. 

For instance, a salesman with ap 
adequate number of contacts but 4 
small ratio of prospects to contacts 
will reflect one of two things: Either 
the salesman is not contacting with the 
right type of people, or he is not mak. 
ing the proper approach. A salesman 
who has a low ratio of demonstrations 
to prospects is failing to take advan. 
tage of the wonderful help that the 
demonstration of his car will be to him 
in creating a desire in the prospect's 
mind to own it. A salesman with a 
low ratio of appraisals to demonstra. 
tions will reflect a weakness in that 
salesman’s demonstrating ability. For, 
if the demonstration had been success- 
ful and had created a desire in the 
prospect’s mind to own the car, to the 
extent of wanting to know on what 
basis he could buy it, the salesman 
would have to appraise his used car. 
Finally, a salesman whose record te 
flects a low ratio of deliveries to ap 
praisals shows the need for instruction 
on how to sell an appraisal to his 
prospective buyer. 

It is human for all retail salesmen 
to want to succeed. And I feel that 
many men who have concluded that 
selling automobiles held no_possibili- 
ties for them, were capable of succeed- 
ing if they only had known their weak- 
ness. In other words, had they been 
given the opportunity to see a record 
of their activities compared with the 
record of some other 
salesman who had been 
successful, then the 
salesman who failed 
might have overcome or 
been helped to over- 
come his weakness. 

I believe that every 
merchant must first rec- 
ognize that each contact 
made by a salesman costs 
him money, . and _ that 
he is entitled to know 
what becomes of that 
contact. Did it develop into a pros- 
pect? If so, did it develop into a 
demonstration? Did it develop into 
an appraisal? And, finally, did it de- 
velop into an order? 

Any merchant owes himself such a 
record of the activities of the indi- 
viduals that go to make up the de- 
partment that is the very foundation 
of his business; and I think a met- 
chant is obligated to his salesmen to 
keep such a record so that he can be 
of genuine help to them by knowing — 
and not guessing—about the results of 
each day’s work. 
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Micarta Trays—two of five designs—Courtesy of Westinghouse Electric ¢= Mfg. Co. 


@Gseorse Switzer says.. 


-- The way things took is what makes them sell—85% 
of all human impressions are gained through the eye” 


NUMBERS of manufacturers of utility products, including those 
of a technical type, are discovering that Mr. Switzer is right. 
They find that enlisting the creative talent of skilled product 
designers to add beauty to utility brings a generous return through 
increased sales. 
In designing products with an eye to sales appeal, manufacturers 
are taking advantage of the inherent beauty, and the economy, of 
Bakelite Materials—both molded and laminated. Whatever your 
George Switzer, 210 Madison product may be we would be glad to discuss the possibility of 
Ave., New York, whose effective using Bakelite Materials to improve design, make selling easier, 
designs of the trays here illus- and profits greater. 
ented eg ee In this connection you will find Booklets 26M. “Bakelite Molded” 
widely recognized for his skill and 26L “Bakelite Laminated” most interesting. Copies on request. 


in product designs of sales win- BAKELITE CORPORATION 247 Park Ave., NewYork 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
ning beauty, utility and economy. BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Canada 


See Bakelite Corporation Exhibit BA KE Li ; E. 


at Booth 208, 3rd Packaging — aoa 


The regtered trode marty shown above disnnguish moreraty 


Exposition, Pennsylvania Hotel, montecneed by Sahcen Conporanon Under e copie “O° 0 te 


NewYork. Mar.7th to10th, 1933. * THE MATEREAE OF A THOUSAND WSES 


HW symbohzes the ifinste 
cet. een wies of Botehte Corporonon's produc 


ORE than two _ hundred 
packages, from sturdy ship- 
ping containers to delicately 


chaste cosmetic jars, were 
entered in the Package Design Com- 
petition for the Wolf Award, spon- 
sored by the American Management 
Association and the National Alliance 
of Art and Industry for the most ef- 
fective package developed and placed 
on the market between January 1, 
1932, and February 15, 1933. The 
packages will be on exhibit at 
the Art Center, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York City, until 
March 4, after which they will 
be shown at the American Man- 
agement Association’s Third 
Packaging Conference and Ex- 
position, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, March 7-10. 
Executives who are alive to the 
merchandising possibilities which 
lie in good packaging will find in 
this exhibit a rich source of ideas 
for enhancing the beauty, visibil- 
ity and utility of their packages. 

The Wolf Award was con- 
ferred upon the O-Cedar Cor- 
poration for its O-Cedar Wax 
Cream glass container designed by 
Simon de Vaulchier, and manufac- 
tured by the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company. A_ photograph of this 
package, with descriptive text, ap- 
peared in the January 15, 1933, issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

An honorary award for a ‘Family 
of Packages” went to the Carter’s Ink 
Company, for inkwells designed by 
Clement Watson of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. A photograph 
of these packages, with accompanying 


text, appeared in the July 
1, 1932, issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 

The third honorary award 
was given to the A. P. W. 
Paper Company for the 
hexagonal folding carton 
for A. P. W. toilet tissue, 
designed by McCann Erick- 
son, Incorporated, and the 
National Folding Box Com- 
pany. SALES MANAGE- 


MENT published the news of 
this new package, with a photo- 
gtaph, in the February 1, 1933, 
issue. 

Having already covered the 
first three awards in the Third 
Packaging Competition, SALES 
MANAGEMENT proceeds to a 
brief discussion of various other 
entries which seemed to offer 
interesting merchandising sug- 
gestions for companies in other 
lines of business. 
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Designing 
to Sell 


Edited by R. S. MCFADDEN 


Photo Courtesy Modern Packaging. 
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Bigger Sales, Wider 
Distribution 


(Upper left, facing page) 

The W. J. McCahan Sugar Refining 
& Molasses Company, of Philadelphia, 
received no prize for its new package, 
but they have our congratulations for 
the courage to adopt a new brand 
name and a radically new package in 
the defeatist year 1932. They want- 
ed wider distribution for their prod- 
uct—and the new package won it for 
them. They consider, and we quite 
agree with them, that their ever-ex- 
panding markets are more achievement 
in times like these than the fact that 
their sales increased 30 per cent since 
the introduction of the new line. The 
Dosch-Kircher Organization, Inc., de- 
signed the packages; Robert Gair 
handled their construction. 


Exit, the Ugly Standard 
Shoe Box 


(Upper left, this page) 

The Wiley, Bickford, Sweet Com- 
pany, shoe manufacturers, suddenly 
realized that there was no reason be- 
yond tradition for the general use of 
light-colored set-up boxes for shoes. 
They were more expensive than folded 
boxes, and soiled badly, leaving an 
undesirable mental impression on the 
customer. In having these boxes de- 
signed by Robert Gair, therefore, they 
chose soft, smart shades of taupe and 
maroon. The three moving figures in 
the design convey the impression of 


Visible Foods 
(Photo, right) 
Manufacturers cannot of- 
ten be as proud of their 
own package designs as 
can the Gnome Bakery, 
Incorporated, who tre- 
ceived an honorary award 
for their visible display 
package for Gnome Cran- 
berry Rye Bread. The 
Southern Beaten Biscuits, 
another of their products, 
are also effectively pack- 

aged in cellophane. 


Photos on this page by 
Edward H. Rehnquist. 


walking in Comfort, Beauty and Qual- 
ity, claimed for the contents of the 


boxes. Even the proverbial label 
“Women’s Shoes” was eliminated, the 
manufacturer conceding his customers 
enough intelligence not to expect hats 
or gowns in a shoe shop. 


A New Dual-Use 
Container 
(Lower right, facing page) 

We picked this one out as an interest- 
ing package, because in it the American 
Fruit Products Company, Inc., “went 
the whole hog” in offering the house- 
wife a container with re-use advan- 
tages. She can slip the advertising 
blurb off the neck of the bottle, place 
it on the table without hesitancy, and 
after the apple cider has been con- 
sumed use it permanently as a de- 
canter for water or And house- 
wives are thinking about such things 


these days. Owens-Illinois designed 
the bottle. 


Saving Time and Em- 
barrassment 
(Upper right, facing page) 

It’s human nature that retail clerks, 
as well as store managers, should give 
preference to such items as — the 
least amount of handling in the over- 
the-counter transaction. That’s why 
they welcome such a convenience in- 
novation as Johnson & Johnson offers 
in this Modess package, on which the 
paper band containing the trademark 
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may be torn off when the purchase is 
made. No hurried wrapping to cover 
the telltale trademark, while the cus- 
tomer is glad to have the transaction 
over with quickly and to receive a 
discreet, good-looking package. Ar- 
thur Allen, package designer, con- 
ceived the idea and executed it in 
excellent taste. This package was 
given an award in the classification 
“Packages Displaying Merchandising 
Ingenuity with Esthetic Aspects.” 


A New Wrinkle in Apparel 
Packing 


(Center, facing page) 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany entered the competition with 
these vari-colored, corrugated fibre- 
board packages. These happen to be 
used by the Lindner Company, of 
Cleveland, to carry out its reputation 
for smart packaging and window 
staging of merchandise. Its advantages 
are said to lie in a wide color variety, 
delivery without paper and tape wrap- 
ping, resistance to scuffing, saving in 
storage space, easy adaptation to many 
types of merchandise, etc. The mer- 
chandise (in this case, shoes, hats and 
apparel) is wrapped in the flexible 
board, and the ends containing the 
firm name are slipped on. 

* * * 


(Readers are reminded that they are 
invited to consult without obligation, 
with the editor of this department on 
their own product design problems.— 
THE Enprrors.) 


O, Mr. Link, you propose to re- 

duce advertising to a cold, scien- 
S«: formula, and rob us of the 

zest that comes from trying to 
outguess not only Mr. John Q. Public, 
but our competitors, the weather man, 
Old Man Depression, and the scores 
of equations, most of them human, 
which affect all forms of selling—not 
alone advertising? ‘Save the headline 
and you save all,” seems to be your 
formula. 

Let’s ponder a moment over this prob- 

lem of the human equation. That's 
fair enough, for research directors and 
psychologists are human. You are 
quoted as saying in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT and in an article under your 
signature in the January Harvard Busi- 
ness Review that a certain GE refrig- 
erator ad appearing in April, 1932 was 
found to be better remembered than 
a six months-or-more campaign of the 
Westinghouse refrigerator. You said 
that the GE title, “A long life of care- 
free service,” was used in one month’s 
advertisements, and that Westinghouse 
had been pushing the ‘“Dual-Auto- 
matic Idea” for the longer period. 
, That was interesting, but because | 
had a sneaking hunch that GE had 
been more or less keeping everlasting- 
ly at it I did a little independent re- 
searching. Having done it, I suggest 
that psychologists should be forced to 
pass a memory test before being al- 
lowed to make tests on housewives. 
I found that at least as far back as 
June 1, 1929, GE started to advertise 
“More than a quarter of a million 
users and they haven't spent a single 
dollar for service.” That's not the 
exact same headline as the one you 
measured, but it’s mighty close. The 
following year they played variations 
on “out of hundreds of thousands of 
owners not one has spent a cent for 
service.” Later they started the Moni- 
tor-top advertising, again emphasizing 
not a cent paid for service. In 1931 
they pounded home the idea, ‘‘Guaran- 
teed for Three Years.” 

You say, “We were not trying to 
ascertain the ability of these women to 
remember headlines. The studies were 
tests of central ideas.” J say that the 


central idea in your April, 1932, GE 
advertisement was not a creation of 
the month, but had been drilled into 


Memory Test for Psychologists 
Is Link Critic Recommendation 


BY GEORGE R. 


THE News ARTICLE HEADED 
“Finds Four-Fifths of Ads Fail 
‘to Click,” in our issue of Febru- 
ary 1, brought many interesting 
comments from readers, ranging 
from an irate professional ad- 
vertising man’s “What are you 
trying to do—tear down the 
whole structure of advertising?” 
to “You performed a great serv- 
ice to advertising in printing the 
results of the Link survey.” . 
SALES MANAGEMENT, of course, 
believes in advertising, believes 
in it as a vital and necessary 
sales tool. But also it believes 
that the most pernicious enemies 
of advertising are its well-mean- 
ing but overzealous friends who 
say that advertising is in the 
highest possible state of perfec- 
tion. Advertising needs no de- 
fense; it does need to have the 
truth told about it. Mr. Link 
and the many other sincere re- 
search men are trying to discover 
the truths about advertising, try- 
ing to remove as much of the 
gamble as possible. In a perfect 
world they would make no er- 
rors, but this is an imperfect 
sphere and alert readers point 
out some errors‘in the Link box- 
score. From the several letters 
we have selected Mr. Buckpitt’s 
as being the most effective. 


—THE Epirors. 


the minds of these women for years. 
Furthermore, this theme was used not 
only in the general magazines which 
you used in your survey, but in news- 
paper copy and on billboards. 

So much for GE. Now let us turn 
to Westinghouse. They started in the 


BUCKPITT 


refrigerator business three years later 
—which is one good reason why 
women would be less likely to remem- 
ber their theme song—age and weight 
of advertising were against them. And 
then there’s the point of just when 
they started the “Dual Automatic” 
idea. You say about six months before 
you made your tests last April. The 
files of the magazines say that the ini- 
tial bow was January 10—a small mat. 
ter, but I’m trying to be scientific, too. 
If, in that short time, 18 per cent of 
housewives were able to say ‘“Westing- 
house” in answer to the question 
“What refrigerator is advertised as 
‘Dual Automatic?’ ”—I call it very ef- 
fective advertising.* 

I spoke of the human equation 
a while back—before I went over the 
GE history. I mean that, being hu- 
man, you made your own interpreta- 
tion of what a “one month’s” cam- 
paign was. The same facts were avail- 
able to both of us—and I made a dif- 
ferent interpretation. I call it a three- 
year campaign. 

And that brings up another point 
that seems far more important, and | 
raise it not in criticism of you and 
your methods, but with the thought 
that all of us are sincerely interested 
in learning how to learn something 
about advertising. That is this: How 
can any of us make any reliable in- 
terpretation of such an isolated adver- 
tising fact as the remembrance-value 
of an advertising theme? What was 
the advertiser trying to accomplish? 
For example, was he firing directly at 
the typical mass of readers of a certain 
publication, or was he firing over their 
heads at his distributors, at his deal- 
ers, at his own sales force? Was he 
aiming at men, at women, or at men 
and women? For example, I am told 

(Continued on page 236) 


*The facts: Two surveys, covering the Westinghouse theme, were made by 
the Psychological Corporation. The first, made in late March and early April, 
was conducted 9-11 weeks after the first “Dual Automatic” copy appeared, 
and the 18.3 per cent remembrance rate was compiled at that time, after 
twelve advertisements had appeared in seven magazines. The March-April 
survey, showing a 39.5 score, was the only one made on GE. More accurate 
than “This GE refrigerator ad was -found to be better remembered than an 
entire year’s campaign-of Westinghouse” would have been, “The central theme 
of a three-months’ campaign on Westinghouse was nearly half as well remem- 
bered as the central theme in a three-years’ campaign on GE.” —The Editors. 
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29thTto 6th 


The Indianapolis News finished in 29th place in Automotive advertising 
among all newspapers in 1931. In 1932, The Indianapolis News advanced to 
8th place in Automotive advertising among all newspapers, and advanced 
from 6th place in Automotive advertising among all 6-day evening papers in 
1931, to 2nd place in 1932, as tabulated by Media Records. 


In January, 1933, The Indianapolis News carried 51.05 per cent of all available 
business in the Automotive classification in Indianapolis. This was a gain of 
6.01 per cent over January, 1932. 


In 1931, The Indianapolis News stood in 29th place among all newspapers in 
General advertising, regardless of whether they were six or seven-day papers 
...and in 10th place among the six-day evening papers. In 1932, The Indian- 
apolis News moved from 29th to 23rd place among all papers and from 10th to 
6th place among all six-day evening papers. (Information from Media Records) 


These remarkable gains were made possible by the stability of the Indianapolis 
market and the adequate coverage of this market by The Indianapolis News. 


Concentration in The Indianapolis News is the logical expenditure of adver- 
tising dollars in the Indianapolis market. The Indianapolis News, Alone, can 
sell the Indianapolis Radius for any advertiser with a good product. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd Street J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Wholesalers Seek Laws to Check 
Price-Cutting by Supermarkets 


“Legislative action to preserve the 
existing order of distribution” will be 
fought for vigorously in the State Leg- 
islatures by the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Washington, 
D, C., J. C. McLaurin, president, an- 
nounced February 22. Nelson B. Gas- 
kill, former member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, has been appoint- 
ed legal counsel. 

Laws will be sought to control the 
policies of ‘‘super-mass-distributors,” 
who are now said to be establishing a 
system that “requires loss-leader sales 
of one-third or more of their  vol- 
ume,” Mr. McLaurin explained. “This 
price-cutting on standard goods attracts 
the crowds and delivers a very large 
volume of retail business; but it has 
far-reaching and disastrous results in 
the social life of the country and in 
every factor of grocery production and 
distribution. Cut-price retailing . . 
is the cause of a vast amount of sub- 
stitution and the selling of inferior 
merchandise.” 


J. C. McLaurin 


Mr. Gaskill has drafted a price con- 
trol bill which provides that the net 
selling price of all goods sold in in- 
trastate commerce be taken as the net 
sales return to the seller after deduct- 
ing all discounts, rebates, concessions 
and allowances received by the buyer. 
The net selling price of any commod- 
ity, says the bill, ‘shall not be less 
than its true arithmetical proportionate 
part of the delivered cost of the com- 
modity sold or offered for sale, at the 
seller's store or warehouse, plus the 
seller's overhead, advertising and sell- 
ing cost, including loss, waste, depre- 
ciation, taxes and interest on invested 
capital.” 


Claiming to do business of a gross 
margin of 6 to 9 per cent, sponsors of 
supermarkets in the New York metro- 
politan area expect to divert at least 
$15,000,000 from the chain and in- 
dependent grocers this year. One of 
them, R. O, Dawson, directing head 
of the Big Bear supermarket, now op- 
erating in an abandoned automobile 
factory in Elizabeth, New Jersey, at- 
tracts 200,000 customers a week. Mi- 
chael J. Cullen, owner of the King 
Kullen self-service markets on Long 
Island and in the Bronx, believes that 
they are a “new type of merchandis- 
ing which grew out of depression con- 
ditions and which will become perma- 
nent fixtures in the distribution of 
foodstuffs, clothing and a wide range 
of other goods normally sold at retail.’ 


Carroll, Weld, Pelz 
and Houser Start 
Super-Researching 


Jean F. Carroll, L. D. H. Weld, 
V. H. Pelz and J. David Houser and 
others have combined their respective 
market research talents, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Carroll, as General 
Marketing Counselors, Inc., with head- 
quarters in the McGraw-Hill Building, 
New York, and offices in Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Des Moines. 

The organization, Mr. Carroll said, 
will ‘‘make available to manufacturers, 
trade associations, advertising agencies 
and publishers a comprehensive mar- 
ket research and consulting service.” 

Mr. Carroll is former director, Bu- 
reau of Marketing Analysis, Meredith 
Publishing Company. McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., is sharing Mr. Weld’s time, 
and Food Field Reporter, Mr. Pelz’s. 
The Houser Associates have become an 
affliated company. 

The Chicago office, in the Palm- 
olive Building, is in charge of Hugh 
A. Doney and C. A. Baumgart, both 
formerly of the Meredith publishing 
organization ; the Milwaukee, of Paul 
W. Stewart, recently with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Des 
Moines, of J. T. Miller and John R. 
Stockton. Mr. Miller has been with 
Meredith. Mr. Stockton is a former 
professor of marketing at Drake. 

Three national authorities on special 
phases of marketing are on the con- 
sulting staff. The organization has a 
secretarial-clerical force of twenty-two 
people and resident field investigators 
in 100 cities. 
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Parker Finds “Lifetime” 
Is Too Long for a Pen 


“Every dealer knows that the 
lifetime guarantee and free sery- 
ice on fountain pens is a boom- 
erang,” writes George S. Parker, 
of the Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, to his 
20,000 dealers. 

And so, in connection with 
the public announcement of the 
new Parker Vacuum Filler pen, 
on March 18, much will be said 
about its “102 per cent more 
ink’’; its “twice-as-useful point” 
(upper side writes hairline, lower 
writes “regular”) and other fea- 
tures. Nothing will be said pub- 
licly about guarantees, other than 
that the barrel is unbreakable. 

To dealers Mr. Parker contin- 
ues: ‘Unchecked, the uncondi- 
tional guarantee surely means the 
death of the high-priced pen 
business. . . . The Vacuum 
Filler will be marketed ($7.50 


at retail) with a guarantee 
against defects— not against 
everything. . . . Parker is ready 


to assume the responsibility in 
this step for the good of all.” 


Expects Two-Cent Postage 
Will Return by July 1 


The return of the two-cent first- 
class postage rate in the next Federal 
fiscal year, beginning July 1, was pre- 
dicted by James M. Mead, Democrat, 
New York, chairman of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, before the New Jersey Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks at Atlantic 
City, February 22. 

If the three-cent rate is continued, 
Mr. Mead said, this department faces 
a loss of $100,000,000 in business 
during 1933. He believed that the 
rate on drop (local) letters would be 
reduced to one cent in the next two 
or three years. 


THE 1933 
SURVEY OF SPENDING 
POWER 
will be mailed to subscribers 
April 10. 


| Instead of receiving three is- 
| sues in March, therefore, sub- 
| scribers will this year receive 
| three issues (two regular maga- 
| zines, and the survey), in April. 
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Refrigeration Industry Mobilizes 
Forces for Record Campaigns 


Always aggressive in marketing, the 
electric refrigeration industry, despite 
general business quiescence and some 
reverses Of its own last year, is enter- 
ing the spring season with the inten- 
tion of making its product a necessity 
in many more homes and business es- 
tablishments. 

It is developing more facts of con- 
sumer requirements, improving _ its 
products and their appearance (and 
sometimes lowering its prices) and is 
starting out to tell consumers emphati- 
cally about them. no! 

And in at least one major instance, it 
is changing its sales methods to effect 
greater dealer cooperation. 

Claiming to be “the first manufac- 
turer in this field to undertake a na- 
tional survey’’ of consumer refrigera- 
tor wants, Norge Corporation presents 
at 53 dealer meetings throughout the 
country modernisti¢ models rising in 
“Smoothly graceful lines from an im- 
pressive tile-like basis of ebony black 
porcelain.” 

The “most intensive selling cam- 
paign” in Leonard Refrigerator Com- 
pany’s 52 years was inaugurated Feb- 
tuary 20 with the first of a series of 
44 retail schools for 5,000 dealers and 
salesmen. R. I. Petrie, general sales 
manager, will introduce the new line 
by means of a series of slide films and 
by actual models. A. M. Taylor, di- 
rector of merchandising, will outline 
advertising and sales promotion plans. 
The executives will cover 18,000 miles 
by rail in two months. Leonard also 
is introducing a new line of water 
coolers. 

The “most aggressive advertising 
campaign” thus far planned by the 
General Electric refrigeration depart- 
ment will open April 3, M. F. Ma- 
hony, national merchandising manager 
for refrigeration and specialty sales, 
told the sixth annual convention of 
GE refrigerator distributors at Cleve- 
land. The advertising media will in- 
clude newspapers, magazines, business 
papers, direct mail, radio, outdoor, mo- 


tion pictures and slide films. Dramatic. 


Presentations of the merchandising 

program will be made in 96 cities. 
Direct selling from factory to deal- 
érs—and a more adequate discount for 
dealers—are anal in the “New 
Deal” policy of Servel, Inc. The pol- 
icy involves a “flexible, cooperative ad- 
vertising program in all types of ad- 
vertising proved best for your needs. 
- Newspaper, spot radio, poster, 


; ag thousands of messages delivered 
Y special messenger to prospects you 


Ice Picks Help to Promote 
Electric Refrigerators 


Everybody would like to have 
an electric refrigerator—with 
plenty of ice cubes, thinks Clyde 
Mason, Westinghouse electric re- 
frigerator dealer of Red Bank, 
New Jersey, ‘‘but many will have 
to make the old ice box do for a 
while,” 

So to keep these people inter- 
ested in Westinghouse refriger- 
ators, as future prospects, Mr. 
Mason is passing out ice picks to 
them as souvenirs. Every time 
they chip off a piece of ice, says 
he, they will think of his store 
and his product. 


select.” Servel boasts the industry’s 
“most complete line.”’ 


Business Research Plan 


Builds Prospect Lists 


Forty thousand policy applications 
are being sought by agents of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia in a month's 
campaign launched February 20. 

The drive is based on three plans for 
“concentrated 1933 prospecting’’—the 
most unusual of which involves a 
study by each agent of the business 
conditions in his locality. 

He is provided with a Business Re- 
search Sheet on which are tabulated 
the various industries and lines of 
trade, and is instructed to go to men 
in responsible posts—lawyers, physi- 
cians and bankers as well as business 
executives. ‘Physicians,’ it is ex- 
plained, ‘know who pays bills. Bank- 
ers have ‘inside’ information.” 

The agent gains entrée ostensibly to 
get economic facts. After the names 
of businesses which the executive feels 
to be active, he places a check mark. 
And when the agent finds that, say, 
carpets and rugs and plumbers’ sup- 
plies are doing relatively well, he says: 

“I'd like to get acquainted with men 
in those firms and talk with them 
about their businesses. Can you sug- 
gest anyone I might see in the Blank 
Brothers Company? If he wants to 
know how I found him, I may men- 
tion your name, may I not?. . . 

“By the way, there’s one question 
you are asked by everyone who walks 
in the door; so I may as well ask it 
too. How’s business for you?” 
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Boy Rangers’ Club Helps 
Hecker Oats to Expand 
in Face of Price Cuts 


“Come on, fellers! Let’s ride out 
and lick those price cutters!” 

Bobby Benson, 11-year-old ranch 
owner and hero of the H-Bar-O 
Rangers of the radio waves, probably 
has not said precisely that. But the 
effect, reports an executive of the 
Hecker H-O Company, Buffalo, has 
been the same. A quarter of a mil- 
lion Hecker oats package tops, from 
boys and girls seeking cowpuncher out- 
fits, were received by the company in 
twenty recent weeks. 

And in the “face of price reduc- 
tions, trade and consumer deals on the 
part of competitors,” this executive 
adds, “we have been awarded a slight 
increase in volume.” 

The adventures of Bobby and his 
pardners are broadcast three after- 
noons a week. They are concerned 
with outwitting Indians and a very 
“bad man.” 

For one package top the boy or girl 
receives a Rangers’ Club button, mem- 
bership card and folder illustrating 
various pieces in the H-Bar-O Rangers’ 
cowpuncher outfit, all of which are 
obtainable either through a specified 
number of package tops, or one top 
and so much money. 

Small space advertisements have 
been carried in newspapers, where pos- 
sible, in the children’s sections of Sun- 
day supplements. 

The identical program, with a dif- 
ferent cast, is broadcast at the same 
hour—S o’clock—on the West Coast. 
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7,000 


Consumers in the 
New York City Marke 


Who are they? How many men? 
Women? Children? 

What do they wear? 
What do they eat? 

Where do they buy and how often? 


PA 


How much do they pay? 
What newspapers do they read? 


What magazines? 


In one whole borough, 28 % of the people either have no choice or do not buy 
any tooth-paste. 

In one neighborhood, 44% of the chief wage earners of families are women. 

39 % of the homes in one borough are still heated by stoves. 

In one borough 91 % of the families do not own automobiles, and 21 % of those 
owned are over 4 years old. 

Only 7% of the families who prefer “A” store as a department store, buy their 
shoes in that store. Less than 1 % of the families who prefer another store as a depart: 
ment store, prefer it for furniture. 

One well-known department store spent 70% of its shoe promotion appropria- 


KEYS TO -THE CITY 


In one neighborhood, 38.6% of the people prefer a certain 
brand of tooth-paste, while in an immediately adjacent neigh- 
borhood, the same tooth-paste is preferred by only 6.4% of 
the people. 


What do they own—automobiles, 
radios, vacuum cleaners, electric 
refrigerators, electric washers? 


How old are these household con- 


tion advertising women’s shoes for $5 or less in a newspaper, 69 % of whose read- 
ing families pay more than $5 for women’s shoes. The same store spent a substantial 
portion of its budget advertising $5 to $7.50 millinery in a newspaper, 54 % of whose 
families spend less than $5 for women’s hats, and 25 % pay more than $7.50. 


Actually 140 such factors are revealed in the utmost detail, enabling price lines to be 


veniences? 


THE Polk Consumer Census, answering these and 
myriad other questions, reveals for the first time, every 
significant advertising, sales and market fact—neigh- 
borhood by neighborhood—for all boroughs in New 
York City, the greatest single market in the country. 

Available now, the Polk Census tabulates and cross- 
tabulates 140 definite facts gathered in the home from 


the woman head of the family, who spends 85% of 


the family income and knows where the rest goes; an 


established, actual size of market determined, competitive position ascertained, replace. Satu 

ment opportunities revealed, advertising campaigns and solicitations to be conducted with : 

full confidence of success. nei 2 
_§ 7 


accurate, unbiased study—not a mere survey—o 
buying habits and preferences of 1,752,000 fami 

Never before has such complete informatio 
such exhaustive detail been available for the solv 
of production, distribution and sales promotion P 


lems. Gathered by trained interviewers and tabu! 
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os by machine, the facts are 
pie definite guides to price lin- 
al ings, own and competitors’ 
i sales positions, market 
i Saturation and replacement opportunities—all by 

neighborhoods. 


_# The New York consumer study is the outstanding 
chievement in the gigantic nation-wide Polk Census 
hich has already completed 20% of the national 


rogram and eventually will cover 70% of the American 


arket. In every city, the Polk reports have been of 
tremendous value, and have been purchased not only 
Y manufacturers, distributors and retailers, but by 


Pewspapers for the guidance of retail advertisers. 


COMPANY 


R. L. POLK & COMPANY 
Established 1870 


Operating 52 subsidiary companies and 75 offices under 9 divi- 
sional headquarters. 

Publisher of more than 85% of the American city directories. 

Publishes 24 State Gazetteers, numerous Blue Books, Trade 
Directories, the universally known Polk’s Bankers’ Encyclopaedia, 
and numerous miscellaneous publications. 

Compiler of Polk Automotive Reports, revealing automotive 
sales possibilities and performance, by counties, which are accepted 
by the industry as an authoritative guide and have been of enormous 
value to it in its tremendous growth. 

Furnisher of Polk Business Census Reports to the Office Appliance 
Industry. 

Equipped with the latest automatic tabulating and statistical 
machines, for swift and accurate compilation of figures. 

A country-wide, entirely independent and unbiased fact-find- 
ing organization, now conducting the first complete study of national 
consumer markets. Known to practically every manufacturer who 
uses commercial data. 


431 HOWARD STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 
466 CHANIN BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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Zenith Trebles Volume by Contest 
to Educate Salesmen in Quality 


Despite a “general price decline of 
at least 60 per cent throughout the 
radio industry,” Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration, Chicago, succeeded last fall 
not only in maintaining its prices— 
$102.50 to $184!—but in justifying 
them by a 200 per cent sales increase 
over the same period of 1931, E. A. 
Tracey, general sales manager of the 
corporation, informed this magazine. 

The record was achieved, Mr. 
Tracey pointed out, by “justifying” 
the features of Zenith radios by a $25,- 
000 prize contest among retail sales- 
men. 

“We were convinced that the value 
we offered was worth the price we 
charged,” he continued. “If the pub- 
lic could be acquainted with this fact, 
sales and satisfactory volume would re- 
sult. Our advertising and that of other 
set manufacturers had created large 
radio retail store traffic. In our esti- 
mation it was merely necessary for us, 
first, to expose Zenith values to this 
traffic and, second, to assure ourselves 
that the retail salesmen would be not 
only willing to sell the high-priced 
Zenith sets, but capable of presenting 
Zenith values so as to convince pros- 
pects that it was best for them to pay 
more for Zeniths. 

“Awards in the contest were made 
not on the basis of largest sales vol- 
ume, nor on chance, but on the best 
presentation of the story. 

“The entry blank was a question- 
naire listing twelve major Zenith fea- 
tures. For the salesperson writing on 
this blank the best presentation for 
each of these features, there was a 
prize of $3,000. One hundred twen- 
ty-eight other awards were paid in 
amounts ranging down to $50. 

“The questionnaire could be sent in 
as an entry only when the salesperson 
had sold one of the higher-priced 
Zenith sets. Suggestions as to the 
proper method of presenting each fea- 
ture were sent to all contestants. The 
contest, from October 20 to Decem- 
ber 20, was in effect during the height 
of the radio selling season.” 

James E. Fitzgerald, Hyde Music 
Company, Union City, New Jersey, 
won the $3,000. Mr. Fitzgerald's 
sales method is to give a “detailed 
demonstration of every feature of the 
receiver, Starting with the legs,” he 
explained, “I touch on the cabinet con- 
struction, the acoustic properties of the 
cabinet, and then proceed to explain 
the outstanding features of the chassis. 

“Because of this,’ Mr. Fitzgerald 
added, “I am able to point out the 


E. A. Tracey 


reason for the difference in price be- 
tween the low-priced sets and those 
costing $100 or more. The demonstra- 
tion lasts usually from 30 to 45 min- 
utes, but [ find it worth while in im- 
pressing the various features on the 
mind of the customer.” 


Artists Name Sales Agent 


Joseph Sinel, Lucian Bernhard and 
Helen Dryden—artists prominent in 
product design, packaging, posters and 
other industrial and commercial work 
—have appointed William W. Dodge 
as eastern business representative. Mr. 
Dodge, until recently managing editor 
of Product Engineering, and former 
sales executive of manufacturing com- 
panies, will have his headquarters in 
the McGraw-Hill Building, New 
York. Each artist will maintain his 
individual studio. 


Oldest Air Advertiser 


A rival of Metropolitan Life, Quaker 
Oats, A & P and the Wadhams Oil Company 
of Milwaukee (SM January 1) for the 
distinction of being the oldest advertiser 
on the air is the George W. Caswell Com- 
pany, San Francisco, whose coffee has not 
missed a week since first presented over 
KPO there in December, 1922. It now 
appears from five Pacific Coast NBC sta- 
tions. Fmil Brisacher & Staff, advertising 
engineers, have had charge of the program 
—now known as the “Women’s Magazine 
of the Air’’—-since its inception. 


Wrigley Plans to Raise 
Wages of Its Workers 


To better the standard of living o| 
its factory workers, P. K. Wrigle, 
president of the William Wrigley, Jr 
Company, is working on plans for an 
“upward adjustment of wages and 
piecework rates.” 

At the domestic plant, in Chicago, 
Wrigley has increased the number of 
its employes by 14 per cent. The 
Canadian plant recently raised wages 
and increased the number of its work 
ers about 10 per cent. 

Larger demand for a certain brand 
of gum is responsible for the additions 
to the Wrigley payrolls. 


Armstrong Bureau Helps 
to Make Stores Prosper 


A Bureau of Retail Merchandising 
has been formed by Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to 
“study the experience of successful re. 
tail merchants and work with stores to 
provide simple, effective operation of 
hard surface floor-covering’ depart. 
ments.” 

The bureau is headed by G. C 
Denebrink, former Armstrong field 
salesman. Results of studies now be. 
ing made will be presented soon to im 
portant factors in the trade. 


Admission to Coca-Cola 


“The two attached tickets and 15 cents, 
plus bottle deposit of 12 cents,’ says the 
various Coca-Cola bottling companies to 
prospective customers, ‘‘entitle you to a 
carton of six bottles of Coca-Cola through 
the superintendent of your apartment 
building.” . . “The free ticket will be 
accepted by your superintendent up to 


Royal Seeks 55 Per cent of 
Typewriter Business 


“We are going to get 55 per 
cent of all the typewriter busi- 
ness done this year,” H. A. Way, 
secretary of the Royal Typewrit- 
er Company, New York, told the 
sales organization last month. 

And M. V. Miller, general 
sales manager, added: “No com- 
petitor’s attack can stand under 
the onslaught of a hard-hitting, 
determined sales force, backed 
by the ‘Shift Freedom’ Royal. 
. . « You must think a little 
quicker, act a little faster than 
the competing salesmen.” 

“More and bigger prizes’ wil! 
be extra incentives. 
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~—daagh Joe Hawley, salesmanager 


“Ts just too bad for any dealer 
who tells Sam Black he isn’t interested. 
Sam backs him into a corner and keeps 
him there until he buys. If necessary 
he'll go out and drag the customers into 
the store to make the sale stand up. 

“Sam intimidated me, too, but I 
didn’tsee him often because he traveled 
one of those frontier stretches a long 
way from headquarters and most other 
places. We abandoned a lot of our out- 
posts to concentrate the salesforce in 
the East, but Sam was left behind. When 
he loomed up in my doorway one day, 
I would have left by the window if it 
wasn’t so far from the sidewalk. 

“ ‘Boss,’ sez he, ‘you once traveled 
that godforsaken corner of creation you 
call my territory. And don’t tell me it’s 
developed since you left just because 
| get more business than you did. The 
biggest development I can see is a few 
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new chairs in the hotel lobbies. Mebbe 
you wore out some and mebbe [| did. 
That ain’t the point. 

* ‘What I’m hollerin’ about is this. 
You picked a lot of the boys out of the 
sticks and sent ’em East. I didn’t get a 
break. I was going too good up there 
in the woods. You know darn well, 
boss, that I’ve canoed, snow-shoed, 
hitch-hiked, and horse-backed all over 
the place. I’ve traveled by Pullman, 
Model T, and caboose. When I finish 
up with dealers, I punch doorbells and 
talk to the lady of the house. I’ve sold 
more merchandise per capita in that 
pretext for a territory than anybody in 
this outfit. 

“ «And you can’t leave me out of the 
easy money. Nothing doing! I’m going 
to sell carload shipments to jobbers 
instead of splitting cases along Main 
Street. Up in my district Pve had to 
advertise our stuff by sticking my foot 
in at the front door. But the boys down 
here tell me we hit half ofthe front doors 
in town every time you run an ad in 
The News. I know. I’ve checked up on 
it. I'm not demanding Manhattan or 
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The New York market, from the 
national market area maps devel- 
oped by Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. Copyright by them and 
used with permission. 
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Brooklyn or the Bronx all to myself. 
But just gimme some of the gravy! 
Where do I go from here?’ 

“Well, he got a piece of New Jersey. 
I couldn’t turn him down. Hundreds of 
thousands of people are packed into 
this section of suburban New York. Sam 
won't need to call on consumers, be- 
cause the Sunday News is making 
1,800,000 calls for us whenever we 
have a message to deliver. And Sam 
will do a swell job there, considering 
conditions.” 


Nonrrnern New Jersey is just another 
corner of this buying and paying New 
York area. High spot it with Paterson, 
for instance—140,000 people and 45% 
of the families read the Sunday News. 
Or Passaic, with more than 60,000 
people. And every other family reads 
the Sunday News. And Hackensack, 
with 25,000 people and 36% coverage. 

These are a few of the 99 cities of 
10,000 and up in the metropolitan zone 
where Sunday News coverage never 
falls below 20%. And a million more 
homes in the 100th city, New York 
itself, prefer The News. Whether you 
like it solo, or as a city supplement to 
your national magazine campaigns, you 
need the high coverage, low cost, and 
greater visibility of The News. Use it 
for volume coverage that develops 
volume sales! 
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Beer by August? 


a i: pioneer brewer is today 
preparing to supply you to- 
morrow with the beverage you 
so thoroughly enjoyed yester- 

day.” 
The above is high-lighted copy in a 
page advertisement of the F. & M. 
Schaefer Brewing Company, of Brook- 
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Three brewers “beat the gun.” Is the foam cotton 
or the real McCoy? 


lyn (“Our hand has never lost its 
skill’), which appears in the metro- 
politan edition of the March Vanity 
Fair. By a coincidence the magazine 
was on the newsstands only a few 
hours after the House passed the Re- 
peal bill. Two other brewers, Lieb- 
mann and Peter Doelger, beat the gun 
with advertisements in the same maga- 
zine which are entirely legal, “Bev- 
erage” is used instead of “beer.” 
Doelger on says that its ‘‘brews”’ 
were introduced in 1859. “A fine 
beer then. A fine beverage today. And 
the old tang back again when Uncle 
Sam says the word.” 


No one can predict with any degree 
of accuracy when, if ever, the required 
thirty-six states will ratify the repeal 
measure, but the chances of beer by 
fall are better than good, although at 
the moment there seems almost hope- 


less confusion regarding the regu- 
latory measures which will be set up 
to control it, and the drys will make 
last-ditch stands in every state. In 
New York, for example, it is said they 
were responsible for getting the no- 
advertising recommendation into the 
Lehman commission report. Brewers 
are planning to 
spend approximate- 
ly $25,000,000 in 
advertising during 
the first twelve 
months of legalized 
beer and this ad- 
vertising will mean 
the difference be- 
tween profit and 
loss to many of 
those publishers 
who decide to ac- 
cept beer advertis- 
ing. The clause in 
the Lehman com- 
mission report reads 
as follows: 


ADVERTISING 


“A great many 
of the abuses and 
excesses which 
arose before prohi- 
bition were caused 
by the keen compe- 
tition between vari- 
ous distillers and 
brewers in the sale 
of their products. 
Advertising and 
high-pressure sales- 
manship were used 
to stimulate the 
marketing of liquor 
and beer. Extensive sales campaigns 
were carried on, urging the consump- 
tion of particular products. 

“The commission recommends that 
no advertising of any kind be permit- 
ted for the sale of beer. Signs outside 
and inside of places selling beer 
should be subject to rules and regula- 
tions of the State Liquor Control 
Board as to size, contents, etc. The 
only exception to this should be a 
mandatory provision, as above set 
forth, that all beer trucks carry a sign 
of the brewer making the delivery, so 
as to avoid racketeering by peddlers 
of beer.” 

Most of the New York publishers 
interviewed by SALES MANAGEMENT 
seemed to feel that there was no chance 
that the Legislature would embody this 
recommendation in the regulatory 
laws, but stranger things have hap- 
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pened. If such a law were passed it 
might be overthrown as unconstitu- 
tional, and it most certainly would 
penalize newspaper publishers in favor 
of radio. For example, a brewer could 
buy time over a powerful New Jersey 
station (in that state informed ob. 
servers say that advertising will be per- 
mitted) and flood the lower New 
York state area with beer propaganda, 
and from other states bordering New 
York the same thing could be done. 
The alert New York Daily News 
points out editorially that to forbid 
beer advertising is to concede the drys 
old dogma that there is something in- 
herently devilish and evil in beer, and 
further, that legalized beer is expected 
to stimulate some sixty industries that 
will supply or otherwise cooperate 
with the brewing industry, Why 
should one industry, the publishing in. 
dustry, be barred from sharing in this 
stimulation? 

Let us take any one of the three 
entirely legal advertisements in Vanity 
Fair and find out where the appropria- 
tion for it went. 

A salesman made the advertising 
presentation to the brewer—for which 
he was paid. An artist drew a pen 
and ink drawing for the advertisement 
—for which he was paid. A typog- 
rapher set the type for the advertise- 
ment—for which he was paid. A copy- 
writer in an advertising agency wrote 
the copy—for which he was paid. The 
advertising agency makes its 15 per 
cent from the publisher on this adver- 
tisement. 

Four men in an engraving plant as- 
sembled the units of this advertise- 
ment and made the engraving—for 
which they were paid. A messenger 
took the engraving from the engraver's 
to the printing plant of the publica- 
tion, and he used railroad and other 
transportation—for which the railroad 
and other carriers were paid. The 
pressmen and other workers in the 
publisher’s printing plan received part 
of their earnings by reason of their 
work on this advertisement. A pro- 
portion of the paper manufacturer's 
profits on his sale of paper to the pub- 
lication was earned by the use of this 
paper for the brewer's advertisement 
which was published. And so on. 

An engraver in the plant which 
made the plate for this advertisement 
praceitborh “One of the most help- 
ful and interesting things about the re- 
turn of legal beer is that so many of 
us get a crack at the money made and 
appropriated by the brewers for legal 
publicity, whereas today the bootleg- 
gers money, which is illegally made 
and illegally expended, seldom reaches 
the legitimate channels of labor or 
trade.” 
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Solar-Sturges Book Plan 
Helps Salesmen Learn 
More about Selling 


A cooperative sales library launched 
18 months ago by Solar-Sturges Manu- 
facturing Company, milk cans and 
other receptacles, Melrose Park, IIli- 
nois, has developed the active partici- 
ation of the entire force, R. H. 
Strickland, general sales manager of 
the company, informs SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. Me. Strickland believes the 
plan is making better salesmen, too. 

“Each salesman was asked to con- 
tribute $5 a year in semi-annual instal- 
ments. We stated we would put in 
an equal amount. 

“Then we appointed a ‘library com- 
mittee, of two salesmen and a repre- 
sentative from our main office. These 
three members selected the books. In 
actual practice the two salesmen rec- 
ommended the books and our office 
representative approved or disapproved 
—usually the former. 

“After the books were ordered, 
mimeogtaphed sheets were made up 
stating the name of each, its author, 
and a brief descriptive paragraph of 
its contents. 

“Only one book is sent to a man 
at a time. With it a form is mailed 
stating the date the book will be due 
for return. Usually this is two weeks. 
On some of the longer books it is 
three weeks. Only occasionally does 
a book become overdue, and when it is 
a reminder is sent. This has never 
failed to bring the volume back 
promptly. 

“A card record is kept of each 

book. We can tell immediately where 
cach book is and how many salesmen 
have read it. We can also refer to this 
file and find out whether every sales- 
man is reading books regularly or not. 
If not, we write stating that such and 
such a book has been very popular and 
we believe will be of interest. 
_ ‘The library contains books on sell- 
ing, psychology, health, credits, adver- 
tising, public speaking, etc., but no 
fiction. 

“We send out bills semi-annually 
to salesmen for their contribution to 
the library fund. 

“Because each man is asked to make 
a semi-annual investment; because 
comments of past readers are occasion- 
ally mailed, and because each realizes 
that his reading activities are being 
observed, we feel that the plan is 
more successful than if the company 
itself purchased the books. It is our 
belief that the reading of well-selected 
works is a good investment of time for 
salesmen.” 


Continental Announces 
All-Employe Contest 


to Increase Sales 


Every employe of Continental Mo- 
tors Corporation was formally ap- 
pointed a “salesman” at banquets ten- 
dered the entire group at Detroit and 
Muskegon, Michigan, last month. 

In addition to commissions of $10 
to $20 for each Continental sale to a 
prospect originally solicited by an em- 
ploye, and of similar amounts in dis- 
counts to each employe buying a Con- 
tinental car, W. R. Angell, president, 
expects the program to be effective in 
adding from 3,000 to 5,000 workers 
at the Muskegon plant. 

A prize of $20 in gold will be 
given to the employe who makes the 
best sales record up to March 15. 

Mr. Angell predicts the sale of at 
least 750 Continental cars in Muskegon 
and Muskegon County within a short 
time, and suggests that each employe 
sell one car a month. 

Patronage cards have been distribut- 
ed to all employes and executives, to 
be given to merchants and other busi- 
ness concerns with whom they trade. 
These cards point out that the “pat- 
ronage that comes from me and my 
family is made possible through com- 
pensation received from Continental 
Motors Corporation or from one of its 
subsidiary companies. . . . Purchases 
of these automobiles by you and 
through your influence will help to 
make my job permanent and will be 
appreciated by me.” 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


GE Promotion Program 
Simplified for Trade 


in Visualization Chart 


A complete, yet simple visualization 
of a large and varied sales promotion 
program, for field offices and various 
trade contacts, has been effected by the 
Nela Park Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment of General Electric Company, 
Cleveland. 

The chart consists of a heavy com- 
position board, 3 by 4 feet, foldable 
for portability, surmounted by a re- 
movable picture of the Sales Promo- 
tion building at Nela Park. Cardboard 
removable tabs fitted on hooks show 
each part in relation to the whole. 

In presenting the program, the GE 
lamp representative begins by placing 
the picture cut-out of the building at 
the top of the chart, and by describing 
briefly the broad promotional policies 
of the department. As he puts the 
cardboard strip for each advertising 
medium in its place, he shows advance 
proofs of the advertising or represent- 
ative pieces of the display material. 
Then he outlines the sales plans and 
campaigns, and the manpower avail- 
able to distributors in working effec- 
tively with store or utility outlets. 

Finally, he shows how all phases 
converge on the consumer. 


Directs Rheingold Sales 


Liebmann Breweries, Inc., Brooklyn, has 
appointed Charles A. Walz, veteran execu- 
tive of the Hoffman Beverage Company, to 
direct sales and advertising of its brew. 


MAN POWER 


“CARTONS and SLEEVES 


"SUSTAINED SALES ACTIVITY 


“MAGAZINE OF LIGHT” - 
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@©® ERSONAL” PRICE WARS: “Suicide of the 
Porc Barons” is the reaction registered by the 
Akron Beacon Journal to the latest develop- 
ment in the almost incessant price war that has been shat- 
tering the profits and morale of the tire industry for years. 
Each cut in tire prices has a direct effect on general 
economic conditions, particularly in Akron, where three 
of the larger rubber manufacturing organizations have their 
main plants. It is difficult for Akronites to understand 
how manufacturing companies that have laid off large 
groups of workers, have materially cut the earning power 
of thousands of others, and for years have made scant 
if any return to their stockholders, can still market their 
product at progressively lower prices. . . . For years the 
tire industry has permitted internal dissension and trade 
jealousies to make deep cuts into potential profits through 
the medium of price wars. The Akron Beacon Journal 
now holds that current chaotic conditions are the result 
of a duel between Paul W. Litchfield, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, and Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Sr., chairman of the board of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, for recognition as a dominant factor in 
the industry. . . . In July, 1930, SALES MANAGEMENT 
contended that continuance of price wars, then prevailing 
in certain industries, would very possibly result in “‘re- 
moval by impeachment” of those executives who persist 
in trying to starve out small scale, and to “curse out” 
large scale competition. Perhaps the trend evidenced by 
the policy of the Akron Beacon Journal indicates that the 
prediction mentioned is slowly, but surely, coming true 
and that Akronites as a whole, judging by the Beacon 
Journal, now hold the same view. However, it is the 
hope of SALES MANAGEMENT that not only in the tire 
field but also in many other fields the individuals most 
responsible for fruitless price wars will see matters in 
their true light and will act in the joint interest of them- 
selves and the many others so obviously dependent on 
their decisions. 
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NFLATION VS. REFLATION: As discussion about 
T] inttin waxes hotter business men, economists and 

financiers are to a considerable degree splitting up 
into camps—those opposed to inflation in any form and 
those sufficiently disgusted with economic conditions as 
they now exist to want to see a change, be it for better 
or worse. . SALES MANAGEMENT thinks neither of 
these viewpoints is intelligent or calculated to help 
matters materially. Insofar as the two camps are 
concerned, the discussions have grown to be very much 
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like the old prohibition arguments, when one group argued 
solely and strictly for prohibition and the other group 
argued directly against such prohibition. The in-between 
class, favoring temperance as highly preferable to either 
prohibition or drunkenness, received scant attention and it 
has taken over a decade for this great temperate group 
to make their position clear and to command a result 
which gives real promise of being sane and sound. . 
Indeed the parallel seems to go much further. Anyone 
who argues for inflation by the indiscriminate printing of 
paper money is on no better ground than is true of the 
exponents of drunkenness. On the other hand, it appears 
equally true that the rabid anti-inflationists, because of 
their unwillingness to differentiate between reflation by 
sound means and outright printing of paper money, are on 
no sounder or saner ground that was true of the rabid 
prohibitionists. There are good reasons why such is the 
case. The first and most important lies in the fact that 
the people who are arguing along intelligent lines for 
reflation believe, almost without exception, that reflation 
can be and will be accomplished more effectively and 
much more wisely via substantially increasing the credii 
which is in circulation than by outright increases in thc 
currency volume. . . . In the second place, the advocates 
of reflation are just as conscious as are the anti-inflationists 
that conditions cannot be materially bettered by moderate 
increases in the volume of currency such as the increase 
of approximately one billion which has occurred since the 
boom period of 1929. The reflationists consider that it is a 
matter of much more importance that somewhere between 
thirty and fifty billions of dollars of credit have been taken 
out of active circulation since that same memorable boom 
period. They are also mindful that within this compara- 
tively short time bank deposits (a very actively working 
form of credit) have shrunk from 54 billions to 42 billions 
and that the rate of turnover has receded from the rate of 
45 times per year to approximately 16 times per year. . . 
SALES MANAGEMENT suspects no perfect solution will be 
found but that the most workable solutions will be thos« 
measures which offset the extreme speed and volume of th« 
deflationary process (going on for 3 years) with some sound 
form of credit reflation instead of wild-eyed monetary 
inflation. We feel, moreover, that sensible solutions are 
much closer at hand than most people think. . . . Becaus« 
SALES MANAGEMENT subscribes to the principle of refla 
tion and the needed reduction in the purchasing power of 
the dollar which follows, some 
readers have thought we were 

for printing paper money ad lib. TH (\ 
We are not as we trust this edi- | on | 

torial clearly demonstrates. 
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More Pleas for Eastern Scrip Books 


(Continued from page 212) 


By C. T. Burg 


General Sales Manager, 
lron Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

In our case, we know that the east- 
ern railroads would profit by offering 
scrip books at 2.7 cents per mile. 

We are now traveling eight men in 
the western territory, and, as a result 
of the scrip books available in the 
West, they are traveling more by rail 
now than ever before. 

We travel twenty men in the eastern 
territory, and they would use the trains 
considerably more if scrip books were 
available. 


By Charles F. Clarkson 


Vice-President, The International 
Printing Ink Corporation, 
New York City. 

1 wish to state that there is no doubt 
in my mind that the action taken by 
the Transcontinental and Western As- 
sociations in making available scrip 
books will increase the traveling by 
rail of our personnel, especially in ter- 
ritories that before the reduction it 
was impossible to contact due to the 
excessive rates. 


By John J. Dauler 


Vice-President, 
W. H. S. Lloyd Company, Inc., 
New York City 


While, for many reasons, conditions 
before the war cannot be compared 
with the present, the writer remembers 
that it was then the policy of this 
house to send out a traveler, properly 
equipped, to this or that city when 
there was the prospect of an order 
coming through, whereas ‘today we 
trust almost entirely to the mails and 
telephone—not by any means as ef- 
fectual as a man on the ground. 

The writer can also say that within 
the past few years it has been found 
more economical and _ satisfactory 
otherwise to travel by automobile. 
Traveling in this manner has many ad- 
vantages, but the constant grind sooner 
or later tells on the driver, particularly 
when the going is bad or the weather 
very cold. 

Under existing conditions it may be 
inadvisable to put out three or four 
men on as many territories because of 
the expense involved. If the railroad 
charges’ were less, however, it is fair 
to say there would be less hesitancy— 
more firms would take the bull by the 


horns and attempt to obtain business 
by the showing of new things. Un- 
doubtedly, lower traveling costs will 
make business better. 


By Willis Osborn 


Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


I have watched with great interest 
your efforts to get across scrip books 
for the eastern territory and believe 
that the railroads are missing a genuine 
opportunity to stimulate passenger 
traffic by not making these books avail- 
able immediately. 

As southern representatives for a 
group of national magazines, I have 
traveled around 50,000 miles a year for 
each recent year. Five years ago, I 
did 80 per cent of my traveling by 
train. This past year the percentage 
was about 35 per cent by train. 

If the railroads would put through 
scrip books for the eastern territory as 
has been done west of the Mississippi, 
I would feel that I simply could not 
afford to use my car for distance travel- 
ing and I am confident that the per- 
centage of my total mileage by train 
would again greatly increase. 

I have talked with a good many 
ticket representatives here in the South, 
as well as other traveling representa- 
tives, and the universal viewpoint 
down here is that the use of the rail- 
roads by salesmen would greatly in- 
crease if scrip books were made pos- 
sible. 


By Robert Hopper 


Manager, 
Hopper Paper Company, Inc., 
Richmond, Virginia. 

While our concern does not have a 
large sales organization, the men that 
are traveling are handicapped by ex- 
cessive costs at the present time. Speak- 
ing for our representatives, a reduc- 
tion in rates through the medium of 
scrip books would result in an in- 
creased number of miles traveled on 
the part of the men now using rail- 
roads exclusively and would substan- 
tially curtail the amount of traveling 
on the part of those men using auto- 
mobiles. 

You deserve the sincere thanks of 
all western companies helped by the 
action of the railroads out there, and 
the gratitude of eastern concerns for 
your continued efforts to bring about 
similar rate changes for this section of 
the country. 
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NEW WHEELS 
FOR 


INDUSTRY 


No bigger than the smile of those who 
are using it, this remarkable little 
file carries for your convenience 
1,000 cards. 

The Wheeldex Junior pictured above 
is the “baby" in the new line. of 
Wheeldex card files. It holds 1,000 
cards size 134” x 4” and sells, complete 
with |,000 cards, guides and soft cover 
for only $10.00.** (cards go through 
typewriter easily). 


What does your sales control or fol- 
low-up system control? Can you 
get a complete story quickly and 
easily? 

Mr. Salesmanager: 

If you are interested in authoritative 
information on this and related sub- 
jects you will be interested in what we 
have to offer. 

The Wheeldex Sales Control or Follow-Up 

System is adaptable to the needs of most 

sales organizations; is new, simple and prac- 

tical. We do not claim to have a “cure all" 
for business but what we do claim is that we 
know what all the essentials of a good con 
trol system are and that our own wide ex- 
perience stamps us as outstanding authori- 
ties on system filing problems; also we have 

a new tool to work with which makes highly 

practical what has heretofore been either 

impossible or clumsy and expensive. 

Write now for our new "Records Plan 

for Sales Managers” 

Just drop us a line requesting further in- 
formation and we will send you, without 
obligation, an illustrated Wheeldex folder 
and an interesting brief which we have pre- 
pared to cover the main points of our con- 
trol plan. 


SCHOLFIELD SERVICE INC. 
122 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
**$10.00—Price East of Rocky Mountains. 


(Representatives Wanted) 
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No Bread Lines in This Market! 


(Continued from page 209) 


bon with satisfactory results. The fol- 
lowing tells the whole story: 


‘Eleven long years without a win, 
How I cussed to the point of sin 
That all contests were elusive. 
No awards had hurt my pride, 
But at last I struck my stride; 
PERSEVERANCE was conducive. 


“In addition to Blue Ribbon, I wise- 
cracked Liberty for $1 this spring and 
a few weeks ago I knocked down Osh- 
kosh Brew for $1. Liberty has a hard 
bunch of judges to get by. Sometimes 
I have wondered whether or not a 
small-town contestant has an even 
break with Liberty.” [The idea is 
spreading, Mr. MacFadden, that you 
concentrate on the big-city markets.} 

Were you pleased to meet Mr. Fin- 
nerty? Now let me introduce one of 
the gentler six, a member (and I am 
not making this up! it's the Gospel 
truth)—a member of the 1932 All- 
America Contest Team,”’ none other 
than Miss Marye C. Hicks, the triple- 
threat contesteer. Since March, 1931, 
she has won fifty awards from adver- 
tisers. She has a technique all her 
own: 

“Where do you suppose I write 
most of my contest entries? On the 
street car. Don’t you see why? I can 
do my thinking during those two 
hours I am going to and from work. 
And my inspiration come from look- 
ing out of the car windows while I am 
thinking. (That's not a very good free 
advertisement for you, Mr. Banon 
Collier, et al.) Some of my winning 
entries illustrate how I use inspiration. 
At a movie I saw a news reel of Sen- 
ator Bingham making his famous light 
wines and beer speech. Right in the 
middle he said, ‘A little wine and 
beer will make all our joys increase.’ 
I grabbed the boy-friend’s pencil— 
while he thought I had lost my mind 
—and scribbled on an envelope in the 
dark: 


‘Bingham thinks joys will increase 

With beer and wine that’s 4 per cent, 
But I'll stay dry, smoke San Felice, 
Whose joys are 96 more per cent.” 


I would paint a faulty picture of 
this great market if I implied that all 
of those in it were satisfied with things 
as they are, and ready believers of 
every song-and-dance handed out about 
chances to make money through con- 
tests. There are unbelievers, such as 
a certain Roy Babcock who writes to 
the editor of Monthly Contest Guide. 
Mr. Babcock expresses himself so flu- 
ently that he requires no further in- 


troduction : 

“The last contest which I took part 
in and wherein [ was greatly inspired 
by the very thing itself, and where I 
rose from my bed at 1 o'clock in the 
morning to type it off while the ideas 
were still fresh in my mind, was the 
Buick’s $50,000 contest. 

“As it is the business of your 
publication to ‘know’ contests it 
isn’t mecessary to go into details con- 
cerning this contest here. So help me, 
Columbus! if I ever were entitled to a 
‘bit’ of that contest, surely no one else 
was. I was as confident of receiving 
at least one of the $1,500 awards as I 
was that the world is round. 

“Nothing happened. Then on that 
memorable Sunday night (January 
11) I sat dejectedly before my radio 
to listen to the great judges announce 
the prize winners and read off the first 
two of the major contributions. One 
judge stated that many of the contribu- 
tions were thrown out because they 
failed to answer the question as set 
forth in the rules of the contest. Then 
he proceeded to read the $25,000 win- 
ner's article. My God, I damn near 
fainted. All the irony that was ever 
concocted in a few short sentences was 
spoken by that judge! Was the ques- 
tion answered by the first prize win- 
ner? It was not! Was it a magnificent 
writeup, setting forth why ‘When bet- 
ter automobiles are built, Buick will 
build them?’ No! 

“Finally, I indict all contests as con- 
founded games of chance. So, why 
should one participate in them, wast- 
ing his time and much of his sub- 
stance in order to win merely by chance 
or perhaps pull?” 

Let’s glance at the advertising pages 
of the business press of the great con- 
test industry. Many of the advertise- 
ments are of books selling for one dol- 
lar to five. Among the intriguing titles 
are Path Puzzling; Handbook of Prize 
Winning Contest Entries; The Practi- 
cal Rhymer; How to Write Prize Win- 
ning Limericks; The Complete Contest 
Manual; Prize Contests from the In- 
side; On Word Building Contests; 
Slogans; Small Writing for Big 
Money. 

A member of the all-time All- 
America Team of Contest Winners is 
one C. W. Diffenderfer, who, the ad- 
vertisements state, is world’s champion 
path puzzler, with winnings totalling 
$40,000. He says some rather nice 


things about the book Path Puzzling. 
. The field has its professional 


themselves 
. . The edi- 


practitioners who call 
“Contest Consultants.”’ . 


——— 


tors know the value of snappy slogans. 
The Guide, for example, has this sub. 
line: ‘Helps You Hit Your Winning 
Stride.” . . . The dictionary people 
are generous advertisers in this respon. 
sive market, one of their products be. 
ing called “The New Dictionary of 
Thoughts, a cyclopedia of laconic quo. 
tations,” price five bucks. 

If your advertising brings you back 
some swell laconic quotations you'll 
know the probable source. 


Grocers Chide Shell Oil 
for Selling Tobacco 


The Shell Oil Company began 
a few weeks ago to sell cigars, 
cigarettes and candy in its filling 
stations in California. The 
grocers of Alameda County 
(Oakland, Berkeley, etc.) were 
officially riled. Pointing out 
that the California Retail Gro- 
cers’ and Merchants’ Association 
believes that filling stations 
should deal only in automotive 
service, they threatened to with- 
draw their patronage from Shell 
stations. 

The Shell company was polite, 
but firm, in its reply: “We find 
it necessary from time to time to 
extend our operations in order to 
meet the demands of the public, 
and especially. when the public 
demand is for products sold by 
our competitors. We fully real- 
ize these activities may, to some 
extent, enter the fields of other 
trades. You are, however, fully 
cognizant of the necessities 
therefore.” 


Chain Distribution 
Trebles Radbill Sales 


(Continued from page 209) 


tributing to the chains this year 400,- 
000 handy oil measures for their cus- 
tomers. 

For price maintenance and continu- 
ously low sales costs, the Radbill Com- 
pany will continue to contact with the 
grocery chains in its expansion efforts 
this year. There is still plenty of room 
for growth in this field, Mr. Radbill 
explained. Voluntary chains may come 
in only when all their members agree 
to maintain the established price level. 
More intensive use of direct mail, the 
inauguration of a nation-wide radio 
series and the continued use of news- 
papers, magazines and trade papers, 
will be undertaken during 1933 to con- 
solidate the progress already made. 


New 


if 


T= art we Te 


112 Bright Spot Cities 


Business Activity as Measured by Bank Debits 


HE facts about business, as pointed 
out in “Significant Trends,”’ are bet- 
ter than current sentiment. For the 
month of January bank debits, rep- 
resenting 90 per cent of all commercial 
transactions, improved over December in 
percentage of normal, just as December 
improved over November. . 

The rise was most pronounced in the 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. 
Louis Federal Reserve districts. 

Capital cities, such as Albany and Sac- 
ramento, had a greater than normal upturn 


Figures on some of these capitals are un- 
doubtedly high because of this fact, but it 
is nevertheless true that because the de- 
pression has not hit government departments 
to the same extent that it has hit indus- 
trial corporations and farmers, business 
actually is better than average in these cen- 
ters. 

Bank clearings in two out of the last 
three weeks have exceeded the 1932 fig- 
ures, and bank debits for the week ending 
February 22 were only 7 per cent below 
the total for the corresponding week for 


cities. 

A complete list of 262 cities, including 
both those above normal and below mnor- 
nal, is available on the 20th of each 
month as a special service to subscribers. 
They are run off on mimeographed sheets 
and sent by first-class mail to subscribers. 
The SALES MANAGEMENT Statistical De- 
partment will be pleased to send you a 
sample copy. The subscription price is 
two dollars a year. 

The Trading Area population estimates 
are printed by courtesy of the Marketing 


in commercial transactions because of their last year, despite the fact that no debits Division of the International Magazine 
position as a clearing house on state funds. were reported in any of the Michigan Company. 
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How Allen-Ingraham Develop 
Champion Quota-Busters 


(Continued from page 204) 


Clearly, a job with Allen-Ingraham 
is not a soft berth, but it pays in pro- 
portion to the effort expended. Each 
man is encouraged to feel that he is 
in business for himself and that mis- 
sionary work lays the foundation for 
his future income. No other A-1 
salesman can invade his territory and 
he can protect himself on as many 
prospects as he chooses to file. This 
protection lasts as long as he is work- 
ing his territory. 

Under the Allen-Ingraham plan 
there are two classes of possible pur- 
chasers—suspects and prospects. A 
suspect does not become a prospect 
until he or she has shown definite in- 
terest in the Westinghouse refrigerator 
and the survey and investigation have 
been made by the salesmen. 

When a suspect becomes a prospect 
the name, address and all accumulated 
data, which have been written on the 
daily work sheet, are transferred to a 
prospect card. This card is made out 
in triplicate, one card being returned 
to the salesman, another sent to the 
main office and the third placed in the 
zone file. On the day before the call- 
back date, the card is taken from the 
zone file and given to the sales direc- 
tor who checks with the salesman. 
Should another call-back date have 
been arranged in the meantime, the 
card is returned to the file. 

When a man turns-up a lead in an- 
other man’s section, he gives it to his 
director to pass on to the proper sales- 
man 

Salesmen’s commissions are just as 
carefully guarded as their prospects. 
‘The necessary accounting work to pro- 
vide for accurate payment of sales 
commissions, thereby developing a sat- 
isfied sales organization,” Mr. Hill 
emphasizes, “is never too costly either 
in time or money. 

This same desire to be scrupulously 
fair went into the laying out of the 
zones and sections so that each would 
be able to produce approximately the 
same amount of business. In describ- 
ing the division of territory, Mr. Hill 
said: 

The basis of our survey was that 
compiled by the New York University 
School of Business Research. This 
gave us the average annual expendi- 
ture per family and the density of 
population per square mile. We ob- 


tained further information regarding 
the number of residences and the num- 
ber of electric meters installed In 


working out a salesman’s section, these 
various points were taken into consid- 
eration. Also, the nationality of the 
people to be dealt with was considered. 
Where colored groups were predomi- 
nant, sections were enlarged to com- 
pensate for the lower purchasing 
power of these people. Where terri- 
tories were found to be heavily popu- 
lated by a foreign element, notations 
were made that salesmen speaking the 
local tongue were to be obtained. 

“A tentative division was made re- 
garding salesmen’s sections and our en- 
tire findings were then submitted to 
the Merchandise Advisory Council of 
the New York American with a full 
statement of our plans and ideas. 
They in turn took our preliminary sur- 
vey and carefully checked it against all 
of the material available to them. 
Minor changes were suggested and 
made, based upon their report of 
changed buying power, changed na- 
tionalities, etc. When the final boun- 
daries of the salesmen’s sections were 
mapped, my associates and I covered 
the territory thoroughly by automobile 
—and even plane—and matched our 
impressions gained in the field against 
the boundaries as shown on the maps.’’ 

An interesting system of numbering 
identifies each portion of the territory. 
For instance: “1’’ stands for Brooklyn; 
2," Queens; “3,” Manhattan, and 
“4,” Bronx. A certain zone in Brook- 
lyn may have the number ‘‘S” and a 
section in that zone may be “3.” The 
zone is then known as ‘15’ and the 
salesman’s section as “153.’" No mat- 
ter what changes there may be in per- 
sonnel, the zones and sections always 
have their identifying numerals which 
makes for easy comparison with past 
records. 

The salesmen are backed up by the 
Westinghouse national advertising, by 
cooperative local advertising and direct 
mail. There are sales films available 
in many of the branch offices and in 
time all branches will be equipped 
with them. They can have help any 
time they need it for closing a sale 
and they are encouraged to offer any 
suggestions they may have for better- 
ing the organization. 

A series of twenty-one charts on 
salesmanship and business efficiency, 
prepared by Mr. Hill, which all his 
men must master, has helped to pro- 
duce a professional spirit among his 
sales force, for salesmanship, he be- 
lieves, should take its place beside law, 
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medicine and other older profession; 
These charts have been recently taker 
over by Westinghouse and are noy 
being issued, one each week, to all dis 
tributors. 

Last October the Westinghouse |in, 
of appliances was added to the refrig. 
erator to increase the men’s earnings 
But they are still primarily refrigerato, 
salesmen and to make sure that a map 
does not neglect this part of his work 
for the easier job of selling small ap. 
pliances, 50 per cent of his commis. 
sion on appliance sales is held back 
until his zone reaches its monthly 
quota on refrigerators. 

It is a closely knit organization, this 
Allen-Ingraham outfit, and it has 
learned the secret of breaking quotas 
even in lean years—that is, hard, indi- 
vidual effort and complete group co. 
operation. 


Lycoming Sells Direct; 
Signs Up 203 Dealers 


Within three weeks of its direct-to. 
dealer sales policy, at the New York 
Motor Boat Show the end of January, 
Lycoming Manufacturing Company, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, had re. 
ceived 203 dealer applications for its 
marine engines. 


Present Winton Wares 
in 100-Page Insert 


One hundred pages of adver- 
tising—"‘probably the largest sin- 
gle advertisement ever to appear 
in a standard magazine” —1s be- 
ing run by Winton Engine Cor- 
poration, a division of General 
Motors, in the March issue of 
Motorship, New York. 

The series is intended to show 
the ability of Winton Diesel en- 
gines in serving the requirements 
of various types and sizes of ves- 
sels, from yachts to tugboats, and 
dredges to lighthouse tenders 
Only one picture appears on a 
page—each of a representative 
Winton-powered vessel in suc- 
cessful operation for a consider 


able period. 


Winton believes there is busi- 
ness available today to energetic 
exploitation. 

The cost of the advertisement 
probabiy reached $10,000. The 
twelve-time page rate in Motor- 
ship is $125; the twelve-time 
page rate for four-page inserts, 
$150. Motorship’s total distri- 
bution is slightly more than 
4,009; its net paid circulation, 
2,998. 
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Bond Issue 
Japanese bonds were pretty low. 


Many 
Americans feared war work was overstrain- 
ing Japan, financially, Alexander R. Shar- 
ton, publisher of the Ridder Brothers’ 
Journal of Commerce, New York, went 
over to see. He came back with an eighty- 
page special tabloid section for the Jour- 


nal’s February 15 issue. Almost everyone 
of consequence in the empire—from Vis- 
count Makato Saito, 
prime minister, and 
Count Yasuya Uchi- 
da, foreign minister, 
to Kensuke Hori- 
nouchi, consul gen- 
eral in New York 
—expressed them- 
selves in the issue 
to the effect that 
Japan was a going 
concern and as such 
ought to be a strong 
friend of the United 
States and to have 
the faith of Amer- 
ican investors and 
business executives. 

Mr. Sharton himself wrote to say 
among other things, that “Japanese busi- 
ness men generally possess a quite liberal 
viewpoint on international policies. : 
The forthcoming World Economic Confer- 
ence will find Japan favoring vigorous ac- 
tion to lower trade barriers on a mutual 
basis. . 

“Her intervention in Manchuria repre- 
sents a step in the direction of industrial- 
ization, to assure herself of raw materials 
and markets.” 

The Japanese not being “advertising- 
minded,” the proportion of paid space in 
the issue was not so large as Mr. Sharton 
might have wished. He accomplished the 
equivalent of a 50-50 editorial-advertising 
ratio, however, by making the rates higher. 

This was by no means the first venture 
of the Journal into detailed and “official” 
sections on important countries, which, as 
Mr. Sharton told this magazine, ‘‘have his- 
torical as well as news value.” There was 
one on Russia, in 1926, describing the ob- 
jectives of the first Five-Year Plan. Joseph 
Stalin was a contributor. In 1928 Benito 
Mussolini helped the Journal put over an 
Italian section, and, in 1929, Paul von 
Hindenburg, a German. Mr. Sharton went 
personally to Italy and to Germany (but 
not to Russia) to handle arrangements. 

In Japan, Mr. Sharton noted an “absence 
of military activities” (though two-thirds of 
Japan's budget is for military purposes). 
He thought, in the SM interview, that the 
reasons for some mutual resentment be- 
tween Japan and the United States have been 
due to China's ability to perform a better 
propaganda job. He believed, with Pearl 
S. Buck, that China might be better off 
under Japanese supervision. 


Alexander R. 
Sharton 


Unrestrained Beer 

The prohibition of beer advertising in 
publications in New York state, as advo- 
cated by the state’s Liquor Control Com- 
mission, “merely means that New York 
brewers will have to spend money which 
otherwise would be spent for advertising, 
tor novelties, favors, salesmen’s salaries, 


etc.,’ Hartley W. Barclay, managing edi- 
tor of Modern Brewery, New York, wired 
Governor Herbert Lehman, February 20. 
“In addition, there is no way of legislat- | 
ing out of existence radio advertising broad- | 
cast from other states.” | 

The higher sales costs involved in trying | 
to sell beer in New York without adver- | 
tising, said Mr. Barclay, would decrease the 
brewers’ margin of profit and “diminish 
the probable revenue to the state through 
taxation.” 

He estimated that if all states were to 
prohibit beer advertising, the loss to pub- 
lications would be “at least $25,000,000.” 

Governor Lehman replied that he would 
refer the suggestion to the Legislature, 
and that he believed it would be "favor- 
ably received.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Free Editors 


An editor—indeed, a couple of editors— 
“without a business office or any mechan- 
ical problems,” have been created in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, through the 
merger of the business management and 
production facilities of the Tribune and the 
Journal there; the one a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, the other owned by Thomas 
M. Pepperday. 

The two papers had long been intense 
rivals. They will continue to be rivals 
editorially; but not for advertising, which 
in Albuquerque at the moment is rather 
scarce. 

The Journal had been a morning, eve- 
ning and Sunday paper; the Tribune a six- 
day evening. Under the new arrangement 
the evening edition of the Journal is dis- 
continued. The Albuquerque Publishing 
Company has been formed, with Mr. Pep- 
perday, president and general manager, to 
supervise production, now concentrated in 
the Tribune plant, and to sell space in 
both, either separately or, if the advertiser 
desires, in combination. 

Recognizing that the “principle and pre- 
cedent involved might prove of great con- 
sequence if worked out successfully,” the 
Scripps-Howard people gave their best 
brains to the task. Mr. Pepperday first met 
with William W. Hawkins, general man- 
ager, and Thomas L. Sidlo, general coun- 
sel of S-H, in Chicago, December 12. 
Agreement was finally reached at the 
Scripps ranch in San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia, early in February—Robert P. 
Scripps and Roy W. Howard joining forces 
there with Messrs. Sidlo and Hawkins. Mr. 
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Pepperday was unattended. 
“Utopian,” the S-H people call it. 


All 57 


Lou R. Maxon and his crowd at Maxon, 
Incorporated, Detroit and elsewhere, have 
been quite successful in their policy of 
getting part of a big advertising account, 
and then insisting on the rest of it. Maxon 
did it, as you may remember, with GE re- 
frigerators (they now handle Walker dish- 
washers, Hotpoint ranges and the GE’ 
Kitchen Institute, as well). Until recently 
they were in charge of all the H. J. Heinz 
varieties, save the Rice Flakes. Now they 
have these, too. Other Maxon accounts 
include Gillette, Probak and AutoStrop 
razors and blades; Holland heating; Reo 


cars; Iodent toothpaste. 


We say 
“Yes ma’am” to 
our Cooks 


Women cooks prepare the food for 
the Hotel Lexington restaurants. 
That’s why it’s so delicious and 
wholesome. And Lexington restau- 
rant prices, like its room rates, are 
sensible—35c for breakfast, 65c for 
luncheon and $1.00 for dinner in 
the main dining room. 

$3 a day and up for Lexington 
rooms—$4 and up for two persons. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,LexingtonAve.at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen'] Manager 
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Test Psychologists’ 
Memory, Link Critic 
Recommends 


(Continued from page 220) 


that several years ago, when a group 
of advertising agency executives were 
called down to Ivy Lee's office to dis- 
cuss a proposed advertising campaign 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad they 
were informed that the primary pur- 
pose of the campaign which would 
appear in many magazines and news- 
papers was not to sell the Pennsy to 
shippers and travelers but to the more 
than two hundred thousand employes 
of the railroad. They wanted the flag 
men and the engineers and the main- 
tenance crews to feel still greater 
pride in working for the line, and, 
particularly, to be sold through this 
indirect method in helping to cut down 
accidents and losses. 

I used to have a boss who wrote 
his own advertising copy, and laid it 
out, too. It was pretty bad—everyone 
agreed about that. But it was success- 
ful, and the reason it was successful 
was that he was a past master at 
merchandising it, in co-ordinating it 
with all the other forms of selling. I'd 
like to give him one of your headlines 
that had only 10 per cent effectiveness. 

I'd bet he would merchandise it so 
oy it would bring more money back 
than one of the 50 percenters in the 
hands of a less capable merchandiser. 

So what's the answer? How can we 
take such stray bits of evidence as the 
housewife’s remembrance of headlines 
and tie them all up together? Id like 
to know. 

I know that it always has been a 
moot question as to how large a per- 
centage of any group is a fair cross- 
section of that group. Time and time 
again I have observed in examining mail 
questionnaires coming in from mem- 
bers of a fairly homogeneous group 
that the analysis of the first 100 is 
almost identically the same as the next 
9,900. Yet I can’t quite believe that 
if 100 interviews are adequate to give 
the reaction to advertising headlines in 
Ames, Iowa, that only 75 are necessary 
in Brooklyn, or that St. Louis and Mis- 


ings. But just as a corporate balance 


sheet is nothing but a lot of figures | 


to the average person, so I am some- 
what at a loss to know what there is | 
in your study that I can carry home | 
and apply. I’m looking for a sure- | 
fire formula, as we all are. Have I | 
found it in your study? 


Buddha Drives an Auburn 


The Pan Chen Lama, of Tibet, the 
living Buddha and the brother of Dai 
Lama, ruler of Tibet, from which the 
Buddhist religion extends throughout 
the Orient, went a short time ago to 
visit the tomb of General Sun Yat Sen 
at Nanking, China—and to pick him- 


} 
| 
| 


H. P. SOMERVILLE 
Managing Director 


self a motor car. After inspecting sev- 
eral American-built cars, he selected | 
an Auburn straight eight sedan. 


Okays Pond’s Testimonials 


The Federal Trade Commission has | 
dismissed a complaint charging Pond’s | 
Extract Company, New York, toilet | 
preparations, with unfair methods of | 
competition in the use of testimonials | 
in advertising. 


Wahl Promotes Priesing 


Carl W. Priesing, general sales man- | 
ager of the Wahl Company, Eversharp pens | 
and pencils, Chicago, has just been elected | 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


New 


in Appointments, 


and Management 


Friends of The Willard chrough- 
out the country will be interested 
to learn that their favored hotel 
has added new luxuries in furni- 
ture and decoration. Its distin- 
guished tradition is carried on by 
the same owners, 


under new 


Management. 


Center of Washington Social 
Life . . Convenient to Shopping, 
Theatre and Financial Districts 
. and all Government Buildings. 
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| advertising. 
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soula rate the same number of inter- 
For example, 1,580 housewives 
were interviewed on the GE-Westing- 
house campaigns, and the circulation 
of the magazines carrying both cam- 
paigns runs into many millions. Is 
such a small group an adequate cross- 
section } 

I am sure that your 
was made impartially, and with 
trained observers, and that there must 
be a lot of nourishment in the find- 
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